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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION: MAY 2009 


FRIDAY, JUNE 5, 2009 

Congress of the United States, 

Joint Economic Committee, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 9:32 a.m. in Room 106 
of the Dirksen Senate Office Building, The Honorable Elijah E. 
Cummings, presiding. 

Representatives present: Cummings, Brady, and Burgess. 

Senators present: Klobuchar and Casey. 

Staff present: Gail Cohen, Nan Gibson, Colleen Healy, Aaron 
Kabaker, Justin Ungson, Andrew Wilson, Rachel Greszler, Lydia 
Mashburn, Jeff Schlagenhauf, Jeff Wrase, and Chris Frenze. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE ELIJAH E. 

CUMMINGS, A U.S. REPRESENTATIVE FROM MARYLAND 

Representative Cummings. Good morning. I would like to 
thank Chair Maloney for holding this hearing. I also welcome Com- 
missioner Hall and his colleagues from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics to brief us on the most recent unemployment data. 

This morning’s release reported May job losses totalling 
345,000 — almost half of the losses in recent months — ^but an unem- 
ployment rate of 9.4 percent, a jump of half a percentage from the 
previous month. 

Adding up discouraged workers and part-time workers who can- 
not find full-time employment, the unemployment rate jumped to 
16.4 percent, the highest rate since the government started col- 
lecting this information in 1994. 

However, it was also announced recently that the initial jobless 
claims for the week ending May 30th fell. The Consumer Con- 
fidence Index experienced a small uptick, and the European Cen- 
tral Bank held interest rates steady yesterday, signaling expecta- 
tions that the global economy may just have bottomed out. 

I am encouraged by the marginal improvements like Consumer 
Confidence, but even this good sign is accompanied by a sobering 
counterpoint. Increased consumer spending has yet to translate 
into actual spending by consumers of businesses — or businesses, 
rather, families are saving, and I do not blame them. They see that 
more than one in four unemployed workers has been unemployed 
for over six months, and that the median duration of unemploy- 
ment is now 14.9 weeks, a record high since the series started in 
1967. 


( 1 ) 
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The cumulative effects of the recession, seven consecutive months 
of loss totaling 6 million jobs, have left these ordinary very hard- 
working Americans on precarious footing. 

When a worker is laid off, economists say that that person expe- 
rienced a, quote, “income shock.” This is a vast understatement. 

Now unemployed families must work through any savings they 
have accrued to pay bills and continue to feed their children. And 
then, as home values fall and mortgages go unpaid, they are sud- 
denly looking foreclosure in the face. 

While the foreclosure crisis started with homes that fell victim 
to plunging values and then moved to the subprime sector, the bor- 
rowers facing interest rate hikes, now prime borrowers, have been 
affected as well. 

The New York Times wrote on May 24th that, and I quote: This 
third wave of foreclosures can be attributed in large part to the ris- 
ing tide of unemployment. Fortunately, to many homeowners some 
degree of help is available. We have strong mortgage modification 
programs in place that allow homeowners to decrease their pay- 
ments and work out solutions to stay in their homes. 

But for the unemployed, however, when home values fall a mort- 
gage modification will take them only so far. What a modification 
cannot do is bring back an income or health insurance. 

So without new and creative ways to help the unemployed, these 
Americans may still lose their homes. We also know that a job loss 
does not just affect the individual employee and his or her home; 
surrounding home values fall with each foreclosure, and some cities 
have seen more than 100 foreclosures every day. 

Further, our safety nets are stretched thin, and that is all some 
folks have. I read yesterday in USA Today that one of every six 
dollars of Americans’ income is from unemployment, social security, 
or public benefits. 

Further, ProPublica reported that 14 states have already gone 
through available unemployment reserve funds. So the effects of 
unemployment are being felt in so many places by all of us. 

Accordingly, this Congress and President Obama have taken de- 
cisive action against the recession through the American Recovery 
and Reinvestment Act, as well as legislation addressing predatory 
mortgage lending and unfair credit card practices. 

We are also helping people at the local level. Tomorrow in Balti- 
more we are putting over 500 borrowers together with 19 lenders 
to try to work out mortgage solutions. I hope everyone who shows 
up can save his or her home, but I suspect that will not be the case 
as the unemployed may not qualify for modifications. 

It would be almost impossible to modify a loan when you do not 
have a job. I look forward to the testimony of Dr. Hall, as we must 
understand exactly where we are in this crisis and just how far we 
have to go. 

With that, I will yield to Mr. Brady. 

[The prepared statement of Elijah E. Cummings appears in the 
Submissions for the Record on page 28.] 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE KEVIN BRADY, A 
U.S. REPRESENTATIVE FROM TEXAS 

Representative Brady. Thank you, Mr. Cummings, and I join 
you in welcoming Commissioner Hall before the Committee this 
morning. 

The increase in the unemployment rate to a level of 9.4 percent 
is disturbing for several reasons. 

First, the higher unemployment rate reflects greater hardship for 
American workers and their families. 

Second, along with other economic data it reflects the continuing 
weakness in the economy. 

And third, the higher unemployment rate underscores the unre- 
alistic nature of the Administration’s economic assumptions based 
on the idea that the stimulus spending would cap rising unemploy- 
ment. 

The payroll employment decline reported today also shows that 
the economy continues to contract. The 345,000 drop in May pay- 
roll employment is a significant monthly job loss and is broadly 
based in many industries. Although the overall pace of job loss was 
not as terrible as in recent months, manufacturing continues to 
suffer large employment declines. 

There is some tentative evidence suggesting the economy may 
bottom out in coming months. For example, financial market condi- 
tions have improved; some measures of manufacturing activity 
have stabilized; and some data related to housing and construction 
are less negative. 

However, measures to prevent foreclosures are not working well, 
and re-default rates are very high with more loan losses to come. 
Business investment has collapsed, and the commercial real estate 
continues to be under stress. Consumer spending is weak, and ex- 
ports are falling as many of our major trading partners are also ex- 
periencing recession. 

I continue to be concerned about the Administration’s unrealistic 
economic assumptions which were the basis for the President’s 
budget proposal. The Economist magazine called these economic as- 
sumptions dangerous because they understate the true cost of the 
Administration’s deficit spending and debt accumulation. 

Unfortunately, according to the Congressional Budget Office Ad- 
ministration policies will triple the national debt to a level of $17.3 
trillion by 2019. This avalanche of government deficits and debt is 
one reason long-term interest rates, including mortgage rates, are 
on the rise. 

A central problem is that the Administration assumed that its 
stimulus spending sprees would significantly improve the economy. 
As this poster shows, as we compare the projections by the White 
House versus the real economy, just in January two top Adminis- 
tration economists projected that the unemployment rate would not 
exceed 8 percent this year or next if the stimulus was enacted. 

The Administration followed up by forecasting an average unem- 
ployment rate of 8.1 percent for all of 2009. However, as this poster 
shows, the current level of the unemployment rate, well above 9 
percent, is enough to show that the Administration’s assumptions 
about the positive impact of the stimulus was wrong. If the Admin- 
istration’s forecast were internally consistent, this would also indi- 
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cate that the economy will be lower, the GDP will be lower than 
projected. 

An economic upturn should occur by next year, if only due to the 
huge amounts of money and credit injected into the economy by the 
Federal Reserve. 

However, the economic recovery probably will be quite weak and 
not consistent with the White House’s rosy scenario for 2010. So 
what will be the sources of economic growth next year? 

With many households forced to pay down debt, a surge in con- 
sumption is not likely. Excessive levels of government spending 
and debt are already rattling financial markets, so much more gov- 
ernment stimulus spending is not a feasible option. 

U.S. exports may be constrained by weakness in other countries, 
and by retaliation against our own trade policies. That leaves in- 
vestment as a main source of growth. But how many will under- 
take long-term investments when facing a tidal wave of new taxes, 
entitlement spending, and inflation? Future economic growth will 
rely heavily on investment, but more taxes, government borrowing, 
regulation, and inflation all will hit investors very hard. 

Government is not evil, and up to a point provides more benefits 
than costs, but beyond this point becomes counterproductive. Pol- 
icymakers should understand that excessive government does have 
the potential to choke off healthy economic and employment 
growth. 

If the long-term rate of economic growth is reduced from 3 to 2 
percent or below, the result will be much slower job growth and 
higher levels of unemployment. Congress should wake up to the 
damage that it is inflicting and stop enacting legislation that only 
increases the burden of government on the economy. 

With that, I would yield back. 

[The prepared statement of Kevin Brady appears in the Submis- 
sions for the Record on page 28.] 

Representative Cummings. Thank you very much, Mr. Brady. 
Now we are very pleased to — Mr. Burgess, do you have an opening 
statement? 

Representative Burgess. Mr. Chairman, I do. 

Representative Cummings. Thank you. Yield to you for five 
minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE MICHAEL C. 

BURGESS, M.D., A U.S. REPRESENTATIVE FROM TEXAS 

Representative Burgess. Thank you. Thanks for the indul- 
gence. 

Each month this Committee receives the release of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ numbers, and each month we continue to feel 
the need for what President Clinton used to call “that laser like 
focus on the economy.” 

This month we see significant job losses without extreme — with- 
out any focus on economy priorities. Perhaps Congress needs to ap- 
point someone solely responsible for focusing the effects on domes- 
tic economic issues. 

We could use someone in the room who will say, “how exactly 
will this new initiative, this new czar, this new czarina, or bill that 
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is supposed to have a causal relationship, how will this create new 
jobs?” 

Two weeks ago in one of my other committees we heard a lot 
about cap and trade. They said cap and trade will lead to new jobs. 
The report released on Tuesday by the White House Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers claims that the President’s concept of health care 
reform would create 500,000 jobs a year. 

Well, we can all look forward to those potential jobs in 2012, 
2014, 2016, when these plans take effect, but where is the plan to 
build job growth this month, or even this year? 

Looking at the numbers released this morning, the only industry 
that appears to be on a hiring spree is us, the Federal Government. 
It only makes sense that, at the rapid pace of the size and scope 
of the Federal Government has increased over the last four 
months, the Federal Government would need more employees to 
keep up. 

However, government spending is a boon for people living here, 
but government hiring is not an effective method for aggregate job 
growth or industry-wide all-states employment gains. 

To illustrate the real impact of the job losses, we certainly can 
look at the home foreclosure numbers. Nationally, home fore- 
closures — the foreclosure stated rate, the homes that are starting 
to enter the foreclosure process, is 1.4 percent compared to just 1 
percent a year earlier. The foreclosure inventory stands at 3.9 per- 
cent, compared to 2.5 percent a year earlier, l^ile 7.2 percent of 
mortgages are seriously delinquent compared to only 4 percent a 
year earlier. 

In Texas the inventory of foreclosed mortgages is 1.7 percent 
compared to 1.5 the prior quarter, and 1.45 percent for all of the 
past year. 

Needless to say, these trends are troubling. What is most trou- 
bling is the fact that these are not foreclosures due to an unex- 
pected uptick on the adjustable rate mortgage or the result of some 
subprime mortgage swindle; these problems have, for the most 
part, been purged from the financial system. These foreclosure 
numbers represent homes in trouble or lost due to loss of family 
income related to the loss of a job. 

We can take away the bank’s ability to foreclose or force bank- 
ruptcy judges to modify mortgages, but these actions ignore the 
source of the problem. The downward trend in foreclosures needs 
to be addressed and it needs to be addressed before major social 
initiatives like environmental reform through cap and trade legisla- 
tion, and certainly before Congress undertakes to name an addi- 
tional 50 Post Offices. 

Again, I call for all hands on deck and all efforts to focus on im- 
proving the domestic economy. I would like to point out that we are 
going to continue to see job losses if the government is allowed to 
close 789 Chrysler dealerships, and 1100 GM dealerships, as part 
of the Administration’s auto industry restructuring plan. 

It is interesting that all of these decisions are made by someone 
in the West Wing of the White House who has never even held a 
private-sector job. 

If these dealerships are comfortable staying open and the banks 
in the community can continue to provide the capital, I frankly 
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cannot see a reason why these dealerships should he forced to 
close. Who else is going to sell these little green cars if we do not 
have the dealerships there to provide the services. 

Well I would like to thank Dr. Hall for testifying before the Com- 
mittee, and for his team’s important work at the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

I will yield back the balance of my time. 

Representative Cummings. Thank you very much, Mr. Bur- 
gess. 

We are very pleased, again, to welcome Commissioner Keith Hall 
of the Labor Statistics for the United States Department of Labor, 
and thank you very much for being with us. I yield to you, sir. 

STATEMENT OF DR. KEITH HALL, COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF 

LABOR STATISTICS; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. MICHAEL 

HORRIGAN, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER FOR PRICES AND 

LIVING CONDITIONS, BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS; AND 

MR. PHILIP RONES, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF 

LABOR STATISTICS, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 

LABOR, WASHINGTON, DC 

Commissioner Hall. Mr. Chairman, Members of the Com- 
mittee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to discuss the employment and 
unemployment data that we released this morning. 

Nonfarm payroll employment declined by 345,000 in May. Job 
losses averaged 643,000 per month during the prior 6 months. In 
May, the unemployment rate rose from 8.9 to 9.4 percent. Since the 
recession began in December 2007, payroll employment has fallen 
by 6 million, and the unemployment rate has increased by 4.5 per- 
centage points. 

Job losses continued to be widespread in May, but the rate of de- 
cline moderated in construction and several service-providing in- 
dustries. 

Large job losses continued in the manufacturing sector with em- 
ployment declines in nearly all component industries. Employment 
fell sharply in motor vehicles and parts, machinery, and fabricated 
metals. Since the start of the recession, manufacturing employment 
has decreased by 1.8 million, accounting for 30 percent of the jobs 
lost during this downturn. 

Construction employment declined by 59,000 in May, half the av- 
erage of the previous 6 months. Job losses moderated in the private 
service-providing industries, with employment falling by 113,000 in 
May compared with an average monthly decline of 356,000 in the 
prior 6 months. 

Employment was little changed in temporary help, retail trade, 
and leisure and hospitality, following large declines in recent 
months. 

Elsewhere in the service-providing sector, the health care indus- 
try added 24,000 jobs in May. This was about in line with the trend 
thus far in 2009. 

In May, average hourly earnings for production and non- 
supervisory workers in the private sector were up by 2 cents to 
$18.54. 
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Over the past 12 months, average hourly earnings have risen by 

3.1 percent. From April 2008 to April 2009, the Consumer Price 
Index for Urban Wage Earnings and Clerical Workers declined by 

1.2 percent. 

Turning to measures from the Survey of Households, the unem- 
ployment rate increased from 8.9 to 9.4 percent over the month. 
The number of unemployed rose by 787,000 to 14.5 million. 

Since the recession began, the jobless rate has increased by 4.5 
percentage points, and the number of unemployed persons has 
grown by 7 million. 

Among the unemployed, the number who have been out of work 
27 weeks or more increased by 268,000 to 3.9 million. These long- 
term unemployed represent 2.5 percent of the labor force, the high- 
est proportion since 1983. 

Over the month, the employment-to-population ratio edged down 
to 59.7 percent, the lowest level since October 1984. Since the re- 
cession began, the employment-to-population ratio has fallen by 3 
percentage points. 

Among the employed, the number of persons working part time 
who would prefer full-time work was little changed for the second 
consecutive month. At 9.1 million in May, involuntary part-time 
employment was 4.4 million higher than at the start of the reces- 
sion. 

Among those outside the labor force — that is, persons neither 
working nor looking for work — the number of discouraged workers 
was 792,000 in May, up from 400,000 a year earlier. These individ- 
uals are not currently looking for work because they believe no jobs 
are available to them. 

In summary, nonfarm payroll employment fell by 345,000 in 
May, compared with the average monthly decline of 643,000 for the 
previous 6 months. While job losses continued to be widespread, de- 
clines moderated in construction and in a number of service-pro- 
viding industries. The unemployment rate rose by half a percent- 
age point to 9.4 percent. 

My colleagues and I would now be glad to answer your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Keith Hall appears in the Submis- 
sions for the Record on page 29.] 

Representative Cummings. Thank you very much. Commis- 
sioner Hall. 

Commissioner, I think we had a loss of about 652,000 jobs in 
March. Is that right? Is that estimate right? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes, that’s correct. 

Representative Cummings. And we had a loss of about 
504,000 in April? Is that correct? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes, that’s correct. 

Representative Cummings. And this month we are talking 
about 345,000? Is that right? 

Commissioner Hall. That’s correct. 

Representative Cummings. Now tell us the significance of 
that. Is that a slowing down of the job losses, the rate of job losses? 
Is that a reasonable statement there? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes, it is. We have had a steady modera- 
tion in job loss for, it looks like four straight months now. 
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Representative Cummings. And what does that tell you? I 
mean, when you are trying to look forward what does that say? 
Does it — and what do you attribute that to? 

Commissioner Hall. Well this is clearly not an improvement in 
the job market yet. This is a moderation in the job loss. So this is 
what we hope to see on the way towards eventually job growth. 

Representative Cummings. Now we have heard a number of, 
here recently, folks, the so-called experts, say that we are, it looks 
like we may be coming out of this recession at the end of the year, 
or some who look at it a little more conservatively say sometime 
in the next year. What do you see? 

Commissioner Hall. It is hard for me to project, but I will say 
this sort of moderation is consistent with an improving job market. 
As far as whether it will hold, continue to moderate in the future, 
I can’t say. 

Representative Cummings. Now is it possible to identify the 
effects of the stimulus bill with regard to employment data? I 
mean, is there any correlation you can make from looking at what 
you see there? 

Commissioner Hall. It is hard for us to do that. We are rather 
focused on just sort of getting the numbers correct, and we don’t 
tend to try and look and see where the stimulus spending has oc- 
curred and where we are seeing improvements. 

Representative Cummings. I understand. Well where have the 
improvements been? 

Commissioner Hall. The improvements have been fairly wide- 
spread outside of manufacturing. So we have had a moderation of 
job loss very much in the service-providing sector, which is inter- 
esting because in the prior six months about half the job loss was 
in services. And now it is maybe a third of the job loss. 

Representative Cummings. And why is that so significant? 

Commissioner Hall. I think it is significant because this down- 
turn sort of started in manufacturing and construction, and when 
things got really severe, the most severe job loss — and this job loss 
is still severe — it was very widespread and really included even 
services. 

So having services back out is a good sign. It’s not a good sign, 
obviously, for manufacturing but it’s a good sign that — well, it is 
a good sign that we are seeing broad moderation. 

Representative Cummings. Now there have been recent re- 
ports with regard to I think The New York Times carried an article 
just recently saying basically that we have a situation where, for 
example, in New York they predict now that they will not get 44 
percent of the employment taxes — in other words, earnings’ taxes — 
because I guess the unemployment rate is down. 

When you hear figures like that, how does that affect — how do 
you see that affecting this job situation? In other words, state gov- 
ernments are getting less money, possibly. And there is another re- 
port that says that number of these state governments, in almost 
every area that they had predicted that they would be gaining 
funds they are actually coming up very short. And so what do you 
see with regard to state government and how does that, the state 
and local government, how does that relate to all of this? 
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Commissioner Hall. So far, even the last six or seven months, 
the employment at the state and local level has been pretty flat. 
Obviously the concern would be that at some point the budgets 
may start to cause state and local governments to decline in em- 
ployment. 

Representative Cummings. And that would be a major prob- 
lem? 

Commissioner Hall. It would. 

Representative Cummings. The other thing that Mr. Burgess 
referred to was the foreclosure situation. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Brady and Mr. Burgess referred to it. And we’ve got situations 
where we are doing these modifications, but if people do not have 
jobs that is a real problem. Do you see that — that is, the loss of 
housing — does that create a problem with regard to jobs, too? 

Commissioner Hall. Sure it does. I think it is the same sort of 
cycle that you see with consumption or anything else. When you 
have foreclosures, or when you have consumer spending down, it 
creates unemployment. Then the unemployment creates more, a 
bigger decline in consumer spending. So it is a cycle. So it would 
be the same thing I think with foreclosures. 

Representative Cummings. I see my time has expired. Mr. 
Brady for five minutes. 

Representative Brady. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You were making the point that the job market is not improving; 
it is continuing to decline at a significant rate, just thankfully not 
as deep and quickly as in the past months. 

What does the May decline in payroll employment say about the 
current economic conditions? 

Commissioner Hall. Although there has been some moderation 
in the job loss, this still is a significant job loss and this still sig- 
nals a labor market that is not healthy. 

Representative Brady. Well that is what I sense back home in 
visiting with retailers and construction manufacturing industry 
and the service, especially in the commercial real estate. We’re not 
seeing — the government programs to help people with mortgages 
are failing. I think the hope for home ownership — home owners 
program was supposed to help 400,000 people keep their homes, 
and it helped like 200. 

The incentives for new home owners to purchase homes, again 
almost no takes. We are hopeful that some of the new redrawn 
plans might help, but I still think underlying, as Mr. Cummings 
said, is a very weak economy that’s got some future challenges 
ahead. 

There has been a lot of spin in Washington these past months 
about the impact of the stimulus, and it is almost like we are lis- 
tening to Baghdad Bob again from Iraq tell us about how the coun- 
try is winning the war as the U.S. Troops are rolling into his city. 

Last January, two top Administration economists argued that if 
we enacted the stimulus, which has added — you know, will add al- 
most a trillion dollars to our debt — that if we did that, we would 
keep the unemployment rate at or below 8 percent this year. 

This level has already been exceeded, correct? 

Commissioner Hall. Correct. 
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Representative Brady. And isn’t there, from an economic view 
looking at the poster and watching the rising unemployment, which 
trails the economy as we all know, but looking at the President’s 
projections of 8 percent, 8.1 percent versus the current 9.4 percent, 
is that statistically significant in unemployment? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes, that’s a significant difference. And to 
reach an 8.1 percent average for the year, we would need to see 
the unemployment rate drop to well below 8.1 percent for a good 
portion of the year to hit that mark. It seems difficult. 

Representative Brady. Yes. And the deeper we go into the 
year, the more severe — we would almost have to be in the 7 per- 
cent, or 6 percent rate at some point to be able to meet that need, 
which again worries me because these are projections that were 
used for the budget, which means we are hiding a deeper level of 
debt. 

The Administration, including the Vice President, has claimed 
that the stimulus policies have added 150,000 new jobs to the level 
of employment, we see this cited almost daily by the Administra- 
tion, can you substantiate that claim? 

Commissioner Hall. No, that would be a very difficult thing for 
anybody to substantiate. 

Representative Brady. And Chairman, who is a highly re- 
spected Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers, Chairman 
Romer, also cited that 150,000 job creation figure in her recent tes- 
timony before this Committee. You are saying you cannot verify 
that the Administration’s policies have created those additional 
150,000 jobs? 

Commissioner Hall. No. We are busy just counting jobs. 

Representative Brady. Right. The Administration’s tax reduc- 
tion went into effect in April. One of the major parts of the stim- 
ulus bill adds about $1.10 a day to the income of individual tax- 
payers. What evidence is there in this report today that that meas- 
ure had any positive effect on employment conditions? 

Commissioner Hall. I really would not be able to make a con- 
nection between the two in this report. 

Representative Brady. Okay. Mr. Chairman, thank you very 
much. 

Representative Cummings. Thank you very much. Just so — I 
just want to make sure we are clear, Mr. Brady has asked you a 
number of questions and you have said things like I’m just count- 
ing jobs, and whatever. Are you saying that the information that 
he is providing you is inaccurate? Or you do not have the informa- 
tion? Or that is not a part of what you are answering? 

Because I think you are sending out a message here, I think, 
that is not what you — what I think you are saying. 

Commissioner Hall. Thank you for the chance to clarify. 

Representative Cummings. Yes, please clarify. 

Commissioner Hall. It is just not something we would be able 
to measure. It does not mean it is not true. 

Representative Cummings. That is a big difference. 

Commissioner Hall. Right. 

Representative Cummings. All right. 

Representative Brady. Well, actually, Mr. Chairman 

Representative Cummings. I yield to the gentleman. 
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Representative Brady [continuing]. I wasn’t providing informa- 
tion to Mr. Hall. I was asking about the claims that have been 
made by the Administration, and are they reflected in these job 
numbers. And his answer was very clear: No, they are not. He can- 
not verify them. They are not justifiable in here. And I understand 
that he should not go beyond his scope of expertise in these areas, 
but I think the time when we are seeing so much spin on the econ- 
omy it is important to go to the facts. 

Representative Cummings. Well now I have got to — I do not 
want to carry this on too much longer, but, Mr. Hall, as I heard 
what you — I just want to make sure we are clear. 

When these statements are made, if you do not have the informa- 
tion I would prefer that you say that; because you can see what is 
happening here. And I do not want it out there that you are saying 
you are denying the numbers when you do not have the informa- 
tion. 

Now can you clarify that? Let him clarify. You can go ahead and 
clarify. I just want to make sure we are clear. All of us need to un- 
derstand this. 

Commissioner Hall. Right. No, we do not have the information 
because we are just collecting the data. We are not trying to look 
to see where there are effects from the stimulus package. 

Representative Brady. But you do not have the unemployment 
data? 

Commissioner Hall. Sure we have the unemployment data. 

Representative Brady. So when we ask you about the unem- 
ployment projections of the Administration, 8.1 percent versus the 
current unemployment rate of 9.4 percent, which you said was sig- 
nificantly — significant, you’re saying you didn’t have that data? 

Commissioner Hall. Oh, no, we have that data. That is abso- 
lutely true. The unemployment rate of 9.4 percent is significantly 
different from 8.1. 

Representative Brady. Well, the spin continues here, clearly. 

Representative Cummings. Thank you very much. Mr. Casey. 

Senator Casey. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. I did not 
plan to get into this discussion, but I think it is very important 
when people are losing their jobs in record numbers that we are 
very clear what this hearing is about and what your job is in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

So let me just go through a couple of things. Your job, and cor- 
rect me if I am wrong, but your job is not to make job projections? 
Is that correct? 

Commissioner Hall. That is correct. 

Senator Casey. Your job is not to do analysis of the impact of 
the stimulus legislation? Is that correct? 

Commissioner Hall. That’s correct. 

Senator Casey. Your job is not to speculate about the impact of 
any of the Administration’s economic strategies? Is that correct? 

Commissioner Hall. That’s correct. 

Senator Casey. You are Joe Friday. You are providing the facts 
every month about what the numbers tell you. Is that correct? 

Commissioner Hall. That’s correct. 

Senator Casey. Okay. The rest of us can be something other 
than Joe Friday. We all have different jobs here. 
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But I wanted to go through a couple of numbers that I tend to 
ask about every month. First of all, there is some good news here. 
We see that nationally, the job loss number was about — I guess it 
was in March about 700,000? I have 699,000. I want to make sure 
we’re in the right 

Commissioner Hall. Yes, it has been revised. It is 652,000 now. 

Senator Casey [continuing]. Okay, 652,000 for March. And then 
for April the revised number is 504,000? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. 

Senator Casey. And then this May number is 345,000? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. 

Senator Casey. So 652,000 to 504,000 to 345,000. So that num- 
ber is going down, thank God. 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. 

Senator Casey. But the rate, the percentage went from, what, 
8.5 to 8.9_to 9 . 4 ? 

Commissioner Hall. Correct. 

Senator Casey. So the overall job loss number is going down 
and that is good news, but the bad news is the rate seems high. 
How do you — can you explain that, or analyze that for us? 

Commissioner Hall. I would say that it is not uncommon for 
the two numbers to not be exactly in sync, not be telling exactly 
the same story 

Senator Casey. Okay. 

Commissioner Hall [continuing]. Over a month. But what typi- 
cally happens is in the next month or two I would guess that they 
would reconcile. Either the growth of the unemployment rate would 
slow down, or the job loss might pick up. But typically if they get 
out of sync, they get back into sync fairly quickly. 

Senator Casey. Okay. The numbers that I wanted to ask about, 
which I ask every month, by way of comparison. African American 
unemployment rate went, the month to month, went from 15 to 
14.9. So basically unchanged? Is that correct? 

Commissioner Hall. That’s correct, although it does hide the 
fact that the prior month it increased by 1.7 percentage points. So 
I would sort of say it increased significantly last month, and that 
number held this month. So it is not really good news. 

Senator Casey. Okay. But in terms of African American versus 
White, the White unemployment rate is 8.6? 

Commissioner Hall. Actually we left that out of our numbers 
here. I’m sure — that sounds correct. 

Senator Casey. I just want to make that distinction between Af- 
rican American and White unemployment rate. And the Hispanic 
rate went up from 11.3 to 12.7? Is that correct? 

Commissioner Hall. Correct. 

Senator Casey. So that number has gone up. That is a substan- 
tial increase for one month. I’m not sure what that means, but does 
that hold any significance necessarily? I know month to month can 
be a little misleading. 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. On the breakouts by demographics, 
some of the numbers move around a bit because it’s not a really 
large sample size. So I would look more for the pattern over the 
last few months, and I think it is still being consistent with the ris- 
ing unemployment rate overall. 
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Senator Casey. Okay. And finally, and then I am almost out of 
time, about a minute, in Pennsylvania our numbers in March and 
April were at 7.8, unchanged. We don’t know the May State num- 
ber yet. I will know that probably in two weeks. So fortunately in 
the last two months it has been steady. 

But what I worry about, and what a lot of states are concerned 
about, is the impact of the troubles that GM and Chrysler have 
had. In our State it is not auto manufacturing jobs per se, it is 
really dealers and suppliers. 

Any sense of where that is going? I know that in May the num- 
ber I am seeing here is 29,800 jobs lost in auto manufacturing and 
parts supply. Again, I know it is not your job to prognosticate or 
to predict, but is there any indication that that 29,800 number is 
going to go up? I mean, logic would tell us it will go up because 
we will not see the full effect of the GM and Chrysler problems for 
some time, but do you have anything to add to that? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. I can say that this month’s job loss 
in the autos and auto-related is pretty much consistent with the 
last few months. It is pretty much in the same ballpark that it has 
been. 

Senator Casey. You mean we’re losing about 30,000 jobs a 
month in that sector? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. 

Senator Casey. Okay, thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Robert P. Casey, Jr., appears in the 
Submissions for the Record on page 60.] 

Representative Cummings. Thank you very much. Mr. Bur- 
gess for five minutes. 

Representative Burgess. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let’s, just to finish up and close things up from Representative 
Brady’s line of questions, the 150,000 job creation figure that 
Christina Romer cited, are those your statistics? 

Commissioner Hall. No, they’re not. 

Representative Burgess. So those are statistics from press re- 
ports with wide distribution, but they’re not BLS statistics? Is that 
correct? 

Commissioner Hall. That’s correct. 

Representative Burgess. So it would be unusual for you to 
make projections based on that sort of number because that is not 
your number? 

Commissioner Hall. Correct. 

Representative Burgess. Let me ask you a question because 
we get a lot of conflicting information on this Committee and just 
in general and I know people are confused as to the direction of the 
economy. We hear economists talk. You all almost never agree on 
what you’re — the direction that we are going. 

We hear testimony in this Committee about green shoots, and 
then we hear testimony about yellow weeds. So tell us what it is. 
Are we seeing the green shoots? Or is the landscape still pretty 
barren? 

Commissioner Hall. Well, I would say — overall I would say 
that the job loss was significant. It does seem to be a moderation 
over the job loss over the previous six months. 
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I suppose that’s the good news. We still have a deteriorating 
labor market but it’s not — it’s not falling as quickly as it was be- 
fore. I would say that’s the one sign of encouragement here. 

Representative Burgess. Now we have heard a lot this week 
of course about the government’s takeover of General Motors, and 
prior to that the bankruptcy, the forced bankruptcy of Chrysler 
Corporation, and now we are hearing about the dealers that are 
losing their dealerships in this process. 

Is that going to have an effect on what we see in reports that 
you’re going to bring to this Committee over the summer months? 

Commissioner Hall. It may well. Typically when we hear an- 
nouncements of layoffs it usually takes a few months for those to 
actually occur and work their way into our data. I don’t know spe- 
cifically where we are in our numbers compared to the announce- 
ments. 

Representative Burgess. And I know you can’t comment on 
this, but I will just tell you, not as a Member of Congress but just 
as an American, it is usual to me. I find it unusual that the govern- 
ment is dictating the closure of automobile dealerships. I do find 
that troubling, and I hope that effect will be moderated over the 
coming months but I tend to be pessimistic about that. 

As far as the government itself goes and the growth of govern- 
ment, we do hear a lot about that. Did government employment in- 
crease or decrease over the recent months? 

Commissioner Hall. It was roughly fiat. It decreased 7,000, but 
that is still roughly fiat. 

Representative Burgess. And what other — you mentioned 
health care I think as an industry sector that showed some in- 
creases. Were there any others? 

Commissioner Hall. I think health care was probably the only 
major sector that had significant job growth. 

Representative Burgess. And again I know you can’t specu- 
late, but if the government takes over health care then of course 
the health care growth will be in the government sector. I just had 
to point that out. I’m sorry. 

Was there anything unusual in weather patterns over the past 
several weeks, or the past couple of months that would have an im- 
pact on the report that you have given to us today? 

Commissioner Hall. I don’t recall hearing any stories from our 
data collectors, or any stories from our industry analysts that 
weather was an impact. 

Representative Burgess. What about, have there been any 
seasonal effects that would have an impact on these numbers that 
we have in front of us today? 

Commissioner Hall. No, I don’t 

Representative Burgess. We’re coming off the winter. Actually 
you would probably expect jobs to increase this time of year, but 
then you also have people concluding school so the number of peo- 
ple out looking for jobs may increase. So a profound effect one way 
or the other? 

Commissioner Hall [continuing]. Actually, these numbers are 
seasonally adjusted. So really what they are is we put them in the 
context of what’s normal for this time of year. So there is a sea- 
sonal factor here. 
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Representative Burgess. But that’s accounted for in the num- 
bers? 

Commissioner Hall. It is. 

Representative Burgess. What about employment? Are there 
any significant gender differences that you’ve identified, male 
versus female employment? 

Commissioner Hall. I think the pattern has been pretty con- 
sistent through this recession. The job loss by men versus women, 
is roughly 3 to 1 men versus women. That is actually typical of re- 
cessions. In fact, if anything the women’s job loss is a little bit 
higher than it normally is during a recession. 

Representative Burgess. And then as far as real hourly com- 
pensation, what have you seen as far as changes in real hourly 
compensation over the past year? 

Commissioner Hall. Well the real pattern — let me talk about 
nominal, first. The nominal compensation, nominal wages during 
the expansion got up to almost 4 percent, and during this recession 
now the nominal wage growth has declined. We’re roughly around 
3.1 percent, something like that. That is typical of recessions. 

Representative Burgess. 3.1 percent is a positive number or a 
negative number? 

Commissioner Hall. It’s a positive number. This is nominal. 

Representative Burgess. Okay. 

Commissioner Hall. And since energy prices have been going 
down — although now they’re starting to tick up — what that’s meant 
in the last few months is real wage growth, but that’s been pri- 
marily because of declining energy prices not because of something 
that’s going on in the labor market. 

Representative Burgess. Okay. We just passed a big cap-and- 
trade bill. Will we be able to identify the green jobs when they 
show up? 

Commissioner Hall. It’s very difficult for us to do that at this 
point, primarily because the industries and occupations that we 
have got aren’t designed to pull out green jobs. That is actually 
something that we may be able to do over time and adjust our 
measurement. It’s a similar — to be honest with you, it’s a similar 
sort of problem as we had say in the late 1990s with IT jobs. 

Representative Burgess. But perhaps you can color-code your 
reports in the future as to the green jobs. I yield back, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Representative Cummings. Thank you very much. Ms. Klo- 
buchar for five minutes. 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Good to see you again. Commissioner Hall; enjoyed our hearing last 
month. 

I think when we were talking last month at this hearing you 
had — we went through the statistics and the increases, and you in- 
dicated that we would continue to see this unemployment. 

One of the things I just wanted to clarify in light of Congressman 
Brady’s questions was the fact that I think since the start of the 
recession we have lost something like 7 million people have lost 
their jobs. When do you mark the start of this recession, this eco- 
nomic crisis? 
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Commissioner Hall. December ’07 was chosen by the NBER as 
the start of the recession. The first payroll job loss occurred in Jan- 
uary 2008. So that has been a pretty good indicator I think for the 
recession. 

Senator Klobuchar. So December ’07. So that was an entire 
year before President Obama took office? Is that correct? 

Commissioner Hall. That’s correct. 

Senator Klobuchar. All right. So we are at a 9.4 percent unem- 
ployment rate. And just as we talked about last month, these are 
real people who have lost their jobs. 

I mentioned to you some stories last time, and I think we always 
have to remember this when we use these statistics. I heard just 
this week from a woman in Rice, Minnesota, who works to provide 
residential services for the disabled. She is a single mother of four 
and works two jobs, sometimes not coming home until 3:00 in the 
morning. She told me that she finds it hard to be a good mother 
to her children. 

And one of the questions I had last time — and I want to continue 
on this vein — is when people look at these unemployment rates it 
is not just people that do not have any job at all, but we have seen 
a decrease in hours, and people who would like to have — they have 
a job, but it is not as extensive as they like. They are not getting 
as many hours as they would like. 

What are those numbers this month? 

Commissioner Hall. Sure. They are all telling a similar pattern 
in terms of a struggling labor market. The part-time for economic 
reasons we now have 9.1 million people who are part-time who 
would rather be full-time. That is an increase of 174,000. They are 
not included in the unemployment rate. 

And discouraged workers, we have about nearly 800,000 discour- 
aged workers. And that is an increase of almost 400,000 over the 
year. 

Senator Klobuchar. Okay. So when you include those workers, 
when you include the discouraged workers, what is the unemploy- 
ment rate then? 

Commissioner Hall. It goes up to 16.4 percent. 

Senator Klobuchar. And those are people who have just given 
up looking for a job? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. A combination of people who are ei- 
ther underemployed or have given up, and those who actually are 
unemployed and still looking. 

Senator Klobuchar. And so when you say “underemployed,” 
does that include our people that don’t have as many hours in as 
they would like? 

Commissioner Hall. No, it doesn’t. 

Senator Klobuchar. So can you include those? Or is that too 
difficult? 

Commissioner Hall. Well I guess it does in the sense that peo- 
ple who are working part-time who want to be full-time, they are 
counted. 

Senator Klobuchar. Okay. 

Commissioner Hall. But just — the same change in the hours, 
that is not reflected in here. 
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Senator Klobuchar. And you said earlier in your testimony 
that, as we look at different sectors that we still see the manufac- 
turing way down. Where is construction? Have we seen any change 
in that over the last month? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes, we had a little moderation in the job 
loss in construction. 

Senator Klobuchar. Really? Okay. What was that? 

Commissioner Hall. That dropped 59,000, which is a little bit 
better than it has been. 40,000 of that was nonresidential. 

Senator Klobuchar. Okay. So where is that now, construction, 
the unemployment rate? 

Commissioner Hall. I don’t know it by industry. 

Senator Klobuchar. Okay. One of the things we have talked 
about before is, one of the early indications to you that this was 
more than just a blip was that this was crossing across sectors, I 
remember you telling me, but also across geographic areas. While 
some states have it worse, it was really clear that it was going on 
across the United States and that is when we realized it was a 
year ago that this was going to be a big problem. 

Our state now went, we lag about a month, but from the 8.2 per- 
cent down to 8.1 percent unemployment. Have you seen improve- 
ments in certain areas of the country in the last few months? Is 
there any kind of trend there? 

Commissioner Hall. You know, I haven’t — I haven’t looked to 
see what the trend is like by state. Obviously the state unemploy- 
ment numbers on average are consistent with the national num- 
bers, so I would expect if there’s been — well, there hasn’t been 
much of an improvement in the unemployment rate yet, so I expect 
that they have all increased. 

Senator Klobuchar. Where have you seen the — what are the 
highest unemployment rates? Which states, and what are they? 
And does this lag by a month? Or are these the current statistics? 

Commissioner Hall. This one is lagging by a month. 

Senator Klobuchar. Oh, okay. 

Commissioner Hall. We will have them in a week or so. We 
have nine states now in double digits: Oregon, Michigan, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Nevada, Rhode Island, California, Ohio, 
and Puerto Rico. They all have double digit unemployment rates 
right now. 

Senator Klobuchar. So you see them really in all parts of the 
country. 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. 

Senator Klobuchar. But could it be possible that it is more fo- 
cused with states that have more manufacturing, although Oregon 
I don’t think fits that. 

Commissioner Hall. Yeah, I think there is a bit of a correla- 
tion. Some of the manufacturing states actually started with higher 
unemployment rates, and they have also had a higher rise in un- 
employment. 

Senator Klobuchar. Okay, I’ll save some questions for the sec- 
ond round. Thank you. 

Representative Cummings. Thank you very much. 

Commissioner Hall, we have got a number of our constituents 
I’m sure watching you right now, and we’ve got young people com- 
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ing out of college, and we’ve got folks who have lost their jobs. 
When you look at your statistics here, where would you say to 
them, if they were trying to find a job, what kind of areas might 
they want to look? Just based upon what you see here, what might 
be their best chances of getting employment? 

Commissioner Hall. Right. It’s hard for me to recommend 
something. The 

Representative Cummings. I’m not necessarily asking you to 
recommend. I’m just trying to see where the jobs are. 

Commissioner Hall [continuing]. Sure. Certainly during the re- 
cession the only consistent job growth has been in health care, and 
maybe government a little bit. Almost everything else has seen 
some job loss. And in almost every sector now continues to see 
some job loss. 

So it is hard to say, at least right now, where there is likely to 
be growth. 

Representative Cummings. When I listen to your testimony — 
and I don’t want us to have on rosy glasses, because I want us to 
be very realistic; we are dealing with the lives of people, and people 
trying to take care of the families, but I see numbers where people 
are losing 600,000-plus jobs in April I think, and then 500-and- 
some in the last few months, and then we go to 345,000. That 
seems to have some kind of significance. 

I mean, any time you are cutting something in half, to me that 
sounds significant. But do you see it that way? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes, I do. It is encouraging that the job 
loss has moderated. And while this is not good news, this is what 
we would hope to see on the way to good news. In other words, this 
is a labor market that is not falling as fast as it was before. 

Representative Cummings. And one of the things that I be- 
lieve is very important in all of this recovery that we are trying to 
exercise here is that there must be some kind of consumer con- 
fidence. 

Is there a connection between the overall consumer confidence 
and the level of direction of unemployment rates? 

Commissioner Hall. I would say yes, especially when you have 
large changes in consumer confidence. By far the most important 
thing in the economy is consumer spending. It is 70 percent of the 
economy. A good portion of the rest of the economy depends upon 
consumer spending. 

So it is very significant if consumer confidence falls, or starts to 
rise, especially if it is rising from levels that we have seen lately. 
That is potentially a significant thing for the future. 

Representative Cummings. So let’s do some addition here. We 
have got a reduction in the rate of lost jobs, and of course here re- 
cently we had a spike in consumer confidence. You’re aware of 
that? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. 

Representative Cummings. Can we expect this good news to 
show up in unemployment numbers in the next few months? I 
mean, is that a reasonable expectation? Or is there any history of 
that kind of thing happening? Because, again we are trying to 
make sure the American — we want to give the American people an 
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accurate picture. I don’t want it too rosy; don’t want it too — I just 
want it to be accurate. 

Commissioner Hall. Right. 

Representative Cummings. As best we can be that way, of 
course. 

Commissioner Hall. I can say it this way. If consumer con- 
fidence leads to stronger consumer spending, that will lead to an 
improvement in the labor market. 

Representative Cummings. And are the effects on consumer 
confidence confined to households that directly experience job loss? 

Commissioner Hall. No, it’s not. It’s — there’s a cycle when you 
start a recession where consumer spending goes down. Then you 
start to have job loss. And the job loss means further reduction in 
consumer spending. So there’s this cycle downward. 

Well there is also a cycle that can occur upwards. If consumer 
confidence and spending increases, then that slows the job loss and 
maybe gets the job gain. The job gain then means higher consumer 
spending. So you have this cycle working backwards. 

Representative Cummings. So I mean to summarize what you 
just said, it sounds like we are moving in the right direction, 
maybe not as fast as we would like to, but at least we are moving 
in the right direction? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. 

Representative Cummings. And how high would — you know, 
we have got the slow down in job loss but we have got an increase 
in unemployment. At what point does that — would you think that 
we would begin to see the unemployment come down in relation- 
ship to the job loss? I mean, what kind of numbers would you need 
to see for that to be the case? 

Commissioner Hall. The way to think about it is we do need 
to see enough job growth to match the growth in the labor force, 
the growth in the population. So if we get job growth with some- 
thing like 125,000 jobs a month, that is consistent with a constant 
unemployment rate. 

Representative Cummings. I see. 

Commissioner Hall. So we need to get it somewhere above that 
to start seeing the unemployment rate going down. 

Representative Cummings. I see. My time has expired. Mr. 
Brady. 

Representative Brady. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You noted a moment ago the states with the highest unemploy- 
ment rate, which brings to mind a report, a review of the stimulus 
spending done by USA Today recently where it said basically the 
states hit hardest by the recession has received only a few of the 
government’s first stimulus contracts, even though the glut of new 
federal spending was meant to target places where the economic 
pain has been particularly severe. 

A review of the nearly $4 billion in contracts that have been 
awarded by the massive stimulus package, according to this report 
and review, the government has spent only about $7.42 per person 
in states with high unemployment — the economies are worse there. 
North Dakota, with the lowest unemployment rate, has received 
about $26 per person. 
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So apparently those contracts are not going to the states that 
need it the most. That is consistent with a review by the Associated 
Press that pointed out here recently that states are planning to 
spend 50 percent more per person in areas with low unemployment 
than areas with the highest unemployment, to quote the AP. The 
early trend in the analysis runs counter to expectations raised by 
the President that road and infrastructure money from the historic 
$787 billion stimulus plan would create jobs in the areas most dev- 
astated by layoffs. 

Does your analysis show in those high unemployment states, the 
ones that are struggling the most, that there has been an impact 
from these stimulus dollars? Is there anything, again going back to 
your numbers, is there anything in here that confirms or denies 
this type of analysis? 

Commissioner Hall. We wouldn’t be able to tell. 

Representative Brady. The reason I ask — and I do think it is 
important to go to the numbers — is people back home really are 
struggling. Texas has a better economy than most, but we are feel- 
ing it as well. You talk to the retailers, they are not seeing an in- 
crease in consumption spending. 

There are some activities in construction due to the infrastruc- 
ture dollars, which we should have done far greater investment 
there than we did in squandering some of the money in the stim- 
ulus, but the reason I think it is important to go to the facts are 
that folks back home just want to know the truth. 

You know, they hear the President’s Director of the Budget, 
Peter Orszag, tell CNN that the effects of the stimulus would be 
felt in weeks to months. Larry Summers, Director of the National 
Economic Council, told CNN’s Wolf Blitzer: You’ll see effects begin 
almost immediately. 

Christina Romer, in addition, along with the Vice President 
claimed 150,000 jobs have already been created. Said, we will turn 
the corner and we’ll start adding jobs. 

Then we’ve got the Press Secretary for the President saying the 
stimulus has already started to save and create jobs. The stimulus 
has already started to save and create jobs. 

Yet, when you look at the numbers they just don’t seem to bear 
that out. The unemployment rate being probably the most dramatic 
comparison of the claims of the Administration in the real econ- 
omy. 

As you bring reports to us in the future, is it possible for you to 
do deeper analysis on the effects of the stimulus, or of targeting 
those states with the higher unemployment rate so we can see if 
there is some impact that we ought to be encouraged by? And 
again, no spin. Just facts. How do we get to those facts? 

Commissioner Hall. Yeah. We just aren’t geared up, and it’s 
really not our mission to do that sort of analysis. We are — to be 
honest, we are fully occupied just counting the number of jobs 
month by month. To put it in perspective, we are talking about 
130- to 135 million payroll jobs that we are measuring every month 
here. So we just could not try to figure out the effects of the stim- 
ulus package in that. 
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As far as the states, obviously we produce the state-level data, 
but identifying the impact of some specific policy we really couldn’t 
do. 

Representative Brady. Okay. Well I appreciate the honesty on 
that. You talked about health care, you know, again a growing 
need in our country. Did government employment increase or de- 
cline this month? 

Commissioner Hall. It was roughly fiat. It declined by about 7 
million. I can tell you, actually, for what it’s worth, last month we 
got a bump of about 63 — I’m sorry 7 thousand; I said 7 million. 
Census added about 63,000 employees last month 

Representative Brady. That would be a bump, 7 million. 
[Laughter.] 

Commissioner Hall [continuing]. Yes. 

Representative Brady. We got a bump last month because of 
the Census. 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. Actually we lost about 18,000 because 
of Census this month and the U.S. Postal Service lost 13,000. So 
we took away, in fact all the decline in government employment 
was from Census. 

Representative Brady. The losses, the 21,000 jobs lost from 
the auto manufacturing, that will be reflected in the future in the 
manufacturing sector? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. 

Representative Brady. The jobs lost — last question — the jobs 
lost from dealerships being closed is reflected in the services? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes, and under Retail Trade we’ve got 
Auto Dealerships. 

Representative Brady. Okay. Great. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Representative Cummings. Thank you. Mr. Casey. 

Senator Casey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Just a brief comment on some of the points that Congressman 
Brady was making. At some point we are all going to know. We are 
going to know whether this recovery bill worked or didn’t work, 
and you are either on one side or the other in terms of supporting 
it, and I am glad that I voted for it. And I believe that we are see- 
ing a positive impact from it. 

Can you back up that on every point with numbers? Probably 
not. But we are seeing it on the ground. There are projects started. 
There are jobs being created. But it is still kind of early to tell 
whether or not the recovery bill has had the impact we want it to 
have, but we will know soon enough. 

There will be a history written of this time period, and one side 
or the other is going to be mostly right or mostly wrong. So I think 
it is a little early, but I know there is a debate about that. 

I wanted to go back to one point in the unemployment rate for 
minorities, but in particular minority women as opposed to the 
White female number. 

The unemployment rate for White females, do you have that 
number, as compared to African American women and Hispanic 
women? 

Commissioner Hall. Sure. The unemployment rate for White 
women is 6.9 percent. 
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Senator Casey. 6.9. 

Commissioner Hall. For African American women it is 11.2 
percent. 

Senator Casey. Okay, and how about, is the Hispanic female 
number 10.5? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. 

Senator Casey. Okay, so we’re seeing a gap there between — 
similar to the gap on overall White versus African American versus 
Hispanic. It is reflected as well in the female worker numbers. 

Is there anything in the data that jumps out that explains that? 
Or is that typical in terms of the month to month or year to year 
job numbers? Because it is troubling that we have double figure 
numbers for minorities, double figure numbers both for minorities 
generally and in particular for subsets of that, as opposed to White 
male or female workers. But there may not be anything that you 
can tell us, but I was just curious to see if there is anything in the 
numbers that jumps out to explain that or to put that into context. 

Commissioner Hall. No. In fact, that gap is typical during eco- 
nomic expansions, during recessions; it’s just a gap that exists. And 
in fact during recessions the rise in unemployment for the minority 
groups typically rises further. So I don’t have a ready explanation 
for it. 

Senator Casey. Sure. No, thank you very much. 

Representative Cummings. Ms. Klobuchar. 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you very much. One other area that 
we talked about last month. Commissioner Hall, was the area of 
Veterans unemployment. I think it is startling for people of the 
country to know that those that come back in the last few years, 
actually the unemployment rate of Veterans since the Gulf War is 
higher than the unemployment rate for people who have not served 
our country. 

And part of that I believe is because when they leave they have 
a job, and then because they are gone, as the unemployment rate 
is going up and jobs are going away, it is harder for them to get 
a job when they come back. 

I know that last month the unemployment rate for Veterans 
since the Gulf War was 10.3 percent, which includes the current 
Wars in Afghanistan and Iraq. What is that rate now? 

Commissioner Hall. For May, the Gulf War era Veterans’ un- 
employment rate is 11.4 percent. 

Senator Klobuchar. So it actually, did it go up from last month 
then? 

Commissioner Hall. I think that’s correct. I don’t have that 
data right in front of me. That’s probably correct, but we can check 
on that if you like. 

Senator Klobuchar. Yes, could you? I would just like to see 
how much it has gone up each month. Because I think it is a big 
concern that we keep having that happen. 

Chairman Cummings asked you about young people, and what 
you say to young people about the foreseeable future, and I do ap- 
preciate some of the numbers that we have seen. And we have seen 
some that, as you say, we may be on the way to good news? Were 
those your words, something like that, in terms of some of the bot- 
toming out here? 
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But one of the things I know we have talked about before is the 
unemployment rate for different degrees of education. So when we 
are talking to young people, I think it is important for them to un- 
derstand what is the unemployment rate for high school dropouts 
this month? 

Commissioner Hall. 15.5 percent. 

Senator Klobuchar. 15.5 percent. And then what’s the unem- 
ployment rate for high school graduates? 

Commissioner Hall. 10 percent. 

Senator Klobuchar. And then what is the unemployment rate 
for college graduates? 

Commissioner Hall. 4.8 percent. 

Senator Klobuchar. That is quite a difference. And I know one 
of the President’s main focus here has been, I think he said that 
students should get at least one year of college, one year post-high 
school, or some kind of an advanced education. So you see this dra- 
matic change from 15.5 to 10 percent to 4.8 percent, if you have 
a college degree. So there is a full difference going from 15.5, if you 
haven’t graduated from high school, to 4.8 percent if you’ve grad- 
uated from college. Is that correct? 

Commissioner Hall. That’s correct. 

Senator Klobuchar. The other thing that I’ve noticed as we 
look at some glimmers of hope here, we talked about our unemploy- 
ment rate in Minnesota but the Commerce Department recently re- 
ported that pre-tax profits at U.S. corporations rose from $42.6 bil- 
lion in the first quarter, to $1.3 trillion — the first quarterly in- 
crease after six straight declines. 

Were you aware of those numbers? 

Commissioner Hall. No, I wasn’t. 

Senator Klobuchar. This just came out recently. We do know 
that profitable companies are more likely to hire than those that 
are faltering. Have you seen this before in the rates for unemploy- 
ment when you have more profitable companies that you will, not 
exactly that same month, but you may see more hiring in the fu- 
ture? 

Commissioner Hall. I’m not sure at the company level, but I 
know on the national numbers you do tend to see, during early 
parts of an expansion, you do see the profits going up prior to the 
employment. But the employment does lag a little bit. But it al- 
most always goes in that order. 

Senator Klobuchar. Right. So that this fact that we have seen 
some better profitability rates for our companies, which is as I said 
it is the first — it is the first quarterly increase after six straight 
quarter declines. So that is after like a year-and-a-half. So this 
could be a good sign, if you believe my numbers, which I believe 
are accurate. 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. 

Senator Klobuchar. All right. And I know that Chairman Cum- 
mings brought up the consumer confidence. We talked about that 
a lot last month, because we have seen these increases in unem- 
ployment, but at the same time the consumer confidence number 
is going up, which may again help with people buying things? Is 
that right? 

Commissioner Hall. That’s correct. 
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Senator Klobuchar. So as we look at the glimmers of hope 
here, to summarize just from my perspective, we have the fact that 
the companies seem to be — not in every sector, but some of these 
companies seem to be evening out, or actually seeing some im- 
provement. 

We have consumer confidence up. 

What are the other glimmers of hope that you see? 

Commissioner Hall. I think to me a lot of it revolves around 
consumer spending. Even the profitability of companies relies on 
consumer spending picking up. 

Like I say, having the consumer confidence tick up is a good 
sign. The consumer confidence doesn’t always track well with con- 
sumer spending, but it does for major changes. 

That’s the sort of thing I think that I find encouraging. I don’t 
know how I would judge the housing market, but that is going to 
be an important thing probably in the recovery going forward. 

Senator Klobuchar. Yes. Do you have any statistics on that? 
Because actually I had some realtors in my office from Minnesota, 
like 30 of them, and they had been very glum every time they came 
in every six months, and suddenly they were in very upbeat moods 
compared to how they were before. And they said that they were 
starting to sell a number of first-time homes. 

They said the tax credit was incredibly helpful, the $8000 tax 
credit; that is, as we reach the end of the year, that a lot of young- 
er people or first-time home buyers were starting to buy. You 
would most likely not have those statistics, or do you? 

Commissioner Hall. Yeah, you know I don’t have the statistics 
right in front of me but I have a rough notion that certainly the 
inventory of new home sales is still pretty high. I think it’s some- 
thing like a year’s worth of inventory. But I think it is kind of like 
the jobs growth. It is not as high as it was, but it is still high. 

Senator Klobuchar. Exactly. 

Commissioner Hall. So I haven’t looked at the numbers really 
carefully lately, but my general impression is that I agree with you, 
that there maybe are some indications that the decline in housing 
is slowing. 

Senator Klobuchar. All right. Well thank you very much. Com- 
missioner Hall. 

Representative Cummings. Just one last few questions of Mr. 
Hall. According to a study by the National Center for Public Policy 
and Higher Education, I just want to piggyback on some of the ex- 
cellent questions of Ms. lOobuchar. 

The rising cost of college even before the recession threatened to 
put higher education out of reach for most Americans. The report 
found that published college tuition and fees increased 439 percent 
from 1982 to 2007, while median income rose 147 percent. 

Student borrowing has more than doubled in the last decade, and 
students from lower income families on the average get smaller 
grants from the colleges they attend than students from more afflu- 
ent families. 

The New York Times recently reported that in the face of shrink- 
ing endowments colleges are looking more favorably upon wealthier 
students as they make their admissions decisions this year. Even 
institutions that have pledged to admit students regardless of fi- 
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nancial need are finding ways of increasing the number of students 
who will pay the full cost of tuition. And state and local govern- 
ment budget deficits will probably mean that state college and com- 
munity college tuitions will have to rise. 

In light of the questions Ms. Klobuchar asked about dropouts, 
high school graduates, and college graduates, given the factors I 
just stated, isn’t it likely that income disparities will grow if only 
wealthier families can afford to send their children to college? 

Commissioner Hall. The benefits to education, people with 
higher education have higher wages, they have lower unemploy- 
ment rates, they have high labor force participation rates, that’s 
been going on for decades and that is not likely to change in the 
future. 

So 

Representative Cummings. So in other words, the more edu- 
cation you have 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. 

Representative Cummings [continuing]. The less you are like- 
ly to lose your job. 

Commissioner Hall. Correct. 

Representative Cummings. And was that true in the 1980s 
and 1970s? 

Commissioner Hall. It was. It’s been true for decades. 

Representative Cummings. And if workers who are less edu- 
cated are more likely to lose their jobs currently and therefore less 
able to be able to send their children to college, what does that 
mean about income disparities for the next generations, with all 
other things being equal? 

Commissioner Hall. Sure. Well obviously uneven access to edu- 
cation means you have uneven outcomes in the labor market. I 
think that is a safe thing to say, and that will probably continue 
to be true. 

Representative Cummings. Very well. Do you have anything 
else, Mr. Brady? 

Representative Brady. No, sir. 

Representative Cummings. Ms. Klobuchar. 

Senator Klobuchar. No, I don’t. 

Representative Cummings. I want to thank you, Mr. Hall, 
very much. I think Ms. Klobuchar pretty much summarized it. It 
is good to hear some news that is not going in the negative direc- 
tion. We certainly are — you know, you have given us a few things 
to feel a bit optimistic about, and hopefully when we see you next 
month we will have even better news. But thank you, very much. 

Commissioner Hall. Thank you. 

Representative Cummings. We’re adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 10:44 a.m., Friday, June 5, 2009, the hearing 
was adjourned.] 
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Prepahed Statement of Representative Elijah E. Cummings 

Good morning. I would like to thank Chair Maloney for holding this hearing. 

I also welcome Commissioner Hall and his colleagues from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to brief us on the most recent employment data. 

This morning’s release reported May job losses totaling 345,000 — almost half of 
the losses in recent months, but an unemployment rate of 9.4 percent — a jump of 
half a percentage from the previous month. 

Adding up discouraged workers and part-time workers who cannot find full time 
employment, the unemployment rate jumps to 16.4 percent, the highest rate since 
the government started collecting this information in 1994. 

However, it was also announced recently that the continuing jobless claims for the 
week ending May 23rd fell, a consumer confidence index experienced a small uptick, 
and the European Central Bank held interest rates steady yesterday, signaling ex- 
pectations that the global economy may have bottomed out. 

I am encouraged by marginal improvements like consumer confidence, but even 
this good sign is accompanied by a sobering counterpoint. 

Increased consumer spending has yet to translate into actual spending by con- 
sumers or businesses. Rather, families are saving, and I don’t blame them. 

They see that more than 1 in 4 unemployed workers has been unemployed for 
over six months, and that the median duration of unemployment is now 14.9 weeks, 
a record high since the series started in 1967. 

The cumulative effects of the recession — 17 consecutive months of job loss, total- 
ing 6 million jobs — have left these ordinary, hard-working Americans on precarious 
footing. 

When a worker is laid off, economists say the person experiences an “income 
shock.” This is a vast understatement. 

Now unemployed, families must work through any savings they have accrued to 
pay bills and continue to feed their children; and then as home values fall and mort- 
gages go unpaid, they are suddenly looking foreclosure in the face. 

While the foreclosure crisis started with homes that fell victim to plunging values, 
and then moved to the subprime sector and borrowers facing interest rate hikes, 
now prime borrowers have been affected as well. 

The New York Times wrote on May 24th that this “third wave” of foreclosures can 
be attributed in large part to the rising tide of unemployment. 

Fortunately, for many homeowners, some degree of help is available. We have 
strong mortgage modification programs in place that allow homeowners to decrease 
their payments and work out solutions to stay in their homes. 

For the unemployed, however, when home values fall, a mortgage modification 
will take them only so far. What a modification cannot do is bring back an income 
or health insurance. 

So, without new and creative ways to help the unemployed, these Americans may 
still lose their homes. 

We also know that a job loss doesn’t just affect the individual employee and his 
or her home. Surrounding home values fall with each foreclosure, and some cities 
have seen more than 100 foreclosures every day. 

Further, our safety nets are stretched thin, and that is all some folks have. 

I read yesterday in USA Today that 1 of every 6 dollars of Americans’ income is 
from unemployment, social security, or other public benefits. Further, ProPublica re- 
ported that 14 states have already gone through available unemplo 3 unent reserve 
funds. So, the effects of unemployment are being felt in so many places, by all of 
us. 

Accordingly — this Congress and President Obama have taken decisive action 
against the recession through the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act, as well 
as legislation addressing predatory mortgage lending and unfair credit card prac- 
tices. 

We are also helping people at the local level. Tomorrow, in Baltimore, we are put- 
ting over 200 borrowers together with 19 lenders to try to work out mortgage solu- 
tions. 

I hope every one who shows up can save his or her home. But I suspect that will 
not be the case, as the unemployed still may not qualify for modifications. 

Knowing this, I look forward to the testimony of Dr. Hall, as we must understand 
exactly where we are in this crisis and just how far we have to go. 

Prepared Statement of Representative Kevin Brady, Senior House 

Republican 

I am pleased to join in welcoming Commissioner Hall before the Committee this 
morning. 
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The increase in the unemployment rate to a level of 9.4 percent is disturbing for 
several reasons. First, the higher unemployment rate reflects greater hardship for 
American workers and their families. Second, the higher unemplojmient rate, along 
with other economic data, reflects the continuing weakness in the economy. Third, 
the higher unemployment rate underscores the unrealistic nature of the Administra- 
tion’s economic assumptions based on the idea that the stimulus spending would cap 
rising unemployment. 

The payroll employment decline reported today also shows that the economy con- 
tinues to contract. The 345,000 drop in May payroll employment is a significant 
monthly job loss and is broadly based in many industries. Although the overall pace 
of job loss was not as terrible as in recent months, manufacturing continued to suf- 
fer large employment declines. 

There is some tentative evidence suggesting that the economy may bottom out in 
coming months. For example, financial market conditions have improved, some 
measures of manufacturing activity have stabilized, and some data related to hous- 
ing and construction are less negative. However, measures to prevent foreclosures 
are not working well, and re-default rates are very high, with more loan losses to 
come. Business investment has collapsed, and commercial real estate continues to 
be under stress. Consumer spending is weak, and exports are falling as many of our 
major trading partners also experience recession. 

I continue to be concerned about the Administration’s unrealistic economic as- 
sumptions which were the basis for the President’s budget proposal. The Economist 
magazine called these economic assumptions “dangerous” because they understate 
the true cost of the Administration’s deficit spending and debt accumulation. Unfor- 
tunately, according to CBO, Administration policies will triple the national debt to 
a level of $17.3 trillion by 2019. This avalanche of government deficits and debt is 
one reason long-term interest rates, including mortgage rates, are on the rise. 

A central problem is that the Administration assumed that its stimulus spending 
spree would significantly improve the economy. For example, last January two top 
Administration economists projected that the unemployment rate would not exceed 
8.0 percent in 2009 or 2010 if the stimulus was enacted. The Administration fol- 
lowed up by forecasting an average unemployment rate of 8.1 percent for all of 2009. 
However, the current level of the unemployment rate above 9 percent is enough to 
show that the Administration’s assumptions about the positive impact of the stim- 
ulus were wrong. If the Administration’s forecast were internally consistent, this 
would also indicate that GDP will be lower than projected. 

An economic upturn should occur by next year, if only due to the huge amounts 
of money and credit injected into the economy by the Federal Reserve. However, the 
economic recovery probably will be quite weak, and not consistent with the White 
House’s rosy scenario for 2010. What will be the sources of economic growth next 
year? 

With many households forced to pay down debt, a surge in consumption is not 
likely. Excessive levels of government spending and debt are already rattling finan- 
cial markets, so much more government stimulus spending is not a feasible option. 
U.S. exports may be constrained by weakness in other countries, and by retaliation 
against our trade policies. That leaves investment as a main source of growth, but 
how many will undertake long-term investments when facing a tidal wave of new 
taxes, entitlement spending, and inflation? Future economic growth will rely heavily 
on investment, but more taxes, government borrowing, regulation, and inflation all 
will hit investors very hard. 

Government is not evil, and up to a point provides more benefits than costs, but 
beyond this point becomes counterproductive. Policymakers should understand that 
excessive government does have the potential to choke off healthy economic and em- 
ployment growth. If the long-term rate of economic growth is reduced from 3 percent 
to 2 percent or below, the result will be much slower job growth, and higher levels 
of unemployment. Congress should wake up to the damage that it is inflicting and 
stop enacting legislation that only increases the burden of government on the econ- 
omy. 


Prepared Statement of Keith Hall, Commissioner, Bureau of Labor 

Statistics 

Madam Chair and Members of the Committee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to discuss the employment and unemployment data 
that we released this morning. 

Nonfarm payroll employment declined by 345,000 in May. Job losses had aver- 
aged 643,000 per month during the prior 6 months. In May, the unemployment rate 
rose from 8.9 to 9.4 percent. Since the recession began in December 2007, pa 3 Toll 
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employment has fallen by 6.0 million, and the unemployment rate has increased by 
4.5 percentage points. 

Job losses continued to be widespread in May, but the rate of decline moderated 
in construction and several service-providing industries. Large job losses continued 
in the manufacturing sector ( — 156,000), with employment declines in nearly all 
component industries. Employment fell sharply in motor vehicles and parts 
(-30,000), machinery ( — 26,000), and fabricated metals (-19,000). Since the start 
of the recession, manufacturing employment has decreased by 1.8 million, account- 
ing for 3 out of 10 jobs lost during this downturn. 

Construction employment declined by 59,000 in May, half the average of the pre- 
vious 6 months. Job losses moderated in the private service-providing industries, 
with employment falling by 113,000 in May compared with an average monthly de- 
cline of 356,000 in the prior 6 months. Employment was little changed in temporary 
help, retail trade, and leisure and hospitality, following large declines in recent 
months. 

Elsewhere in the service-providing sector, the health care industry added 24,000 
jobs in May. This was about in line with the trend thus far in 2009. 

In May, average hourly earnings for production and nonsupervisory workers in 
the private sector were up by 2 cents to $18.54. Over the past 12 months, average 
hourly earnings have risen by 3.1 percent. From April 2008 to April 2009, the Con- 
sumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers declined by 1.2 
percent. 

Turning to measures from the survey of households, the unemployment rate in- 
creased from 8.9 to 9.4 percent over the month. The number of unemployed rose by 
787,000 to 14.5 million. Since the recession began, the jobless rate has increased by 
4.5 percentage points, and the number of unemployed persons has grown by 7.0 mil- 
lion. 

Among the unemployed, the number who have been out of work 27 weeks or more 
increased by 268,000 in May to 3.9 million. These long-term unemployed rep- 
resented 2.5 percent of the labor force, the highest proportion since 1983. 

Over the month, the emplo 3 mient-population ratio edged down to 59.7 percent, the 
lowest level since October 1984. Since the recession began, the employment-popu- 
lation ratio has fallen by 3.0 percentage points. 

Among the employed, the number of persons working part time who would prefer 
full-time work was little changed for the second consecutive month. At 9.1 million 
in May, involuntary part-time employment was 4.4 million higher than at the start 
of the recession. 

Among those outside the labor force — that is, persons neither working nor looking 
for work — the number of discouraged workers was 792,000 in May, up from 400,000 
a year earlier. These individuals are not currently looking for work because they be- 
lieve no jobs are available for them. 

In summary, nonfarm payroll employment fell by 345,000 in May, compared with 
the average monthly decline of 643,000 for the previous 6 months. While job losses 
continued to be widespread, declines moderated in construction and in a number of 
service-providing industries. The unemployment rate rose by half a percentage point 
to 9.4 percent. 

My colleagues and I now would be glad to answer your questions. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION: MAY 2009 


Nonfarm payroll employment fell by 345,000 in May, about half the average monthly decline for 
the prior 6 months, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor reported today. The 
unemployment rate continued to rise, increasing from 8.9 to 9.4 percent. Steep job losses continued in 
manufacturing, while declines moderated in consfruction and several service-providing industries. 


Chart 1. Unemploymant rate, seasonally arcuated, 
May2M7- May 2009 


Per<»nt 


Chart 2. Nonferm payroll employment over-tite-month change, 
seasonally adjusted, May 2007- May 2009 

Thousands 
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Unemployment /Household Survey Data) 

The number of unemployed persons increased by 787,000 to 14.5 million in May, and the unem- 
ployment rate rose to 9.4 percent. Since the start of the recession in December 2007, the number of 
unemployed persons has risen by 7.0 million, and the imemployment rate has grown by 4.5 percentage 
points. (See table A- 1.) 

Unemployment rates rose in May for adult men (9.8 percent), adult women (7.5 percent), whites 
(8.6 percent), and Hispanics (12.7 percent). The jobless rates for teenagers (22.7 percent) and blacks 
(14.9 percent) were little changed over the month. The unemployment rate for Asians was 6.7 percent in 
May, not seasonally adjusted, up from 3.8 percent a year earlier. (See tables A-1, A-2, and A-3.) 
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Table A. Major indicators of labor market activity^ seasonally adjusted 
(Numbere in thousands) 


Category 

{ Quarterly averages 

1 Monthly data 


IV 2008 

12009 

Mar. 2009 

Apr. 2009 

May 2009 

change 

HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Labor force status 


Civilian labor force 

154,648 

153,993 

1 154,048 

154,731 




144,046 

141,578 






10,602 

1741-? 





Not in labor force 

80,177 


81,038 

80,541 

80,371 



Unemployment rates 


69 

8 1 

aj 




Adult men 

6.8 

8.2 

8.S 

9.4 

9.8 

.4 

Adult women 

5.6 

6.7 

7.0 

7.1 

7.5 

.4 


20 7 






White 

6.3 

7.4 

7.9 

8.0 

8.6 

.6 


11.5 

13 I 

n 3 




Hispanic or Latino ethnicity 

8.9 

10.7 

11.4 

11.3 

12.7 

1.4 

ESTABLISHMENT DATA 

En^loyment 

Nonferm employment 

135,727 

133,662 

133,000 

p 132,496 

p 132,151 

p-345 

Goods-producing * 

20,803 

19,826 


P 19,246 

p 19,021 

p-225 

Construction 

6,949 



p 6.362 

p 6,303 

p-59 

Manufecturing 

13,062 

12,468 

12,296 

p 12,142 

pi 1,986 

p-156 

Service-providing * 

1 14,924 

113,835 

113,480 

p 113,250 


p-120 

Retail trade ^ 

15,127 

14,933 

14,872 

p 14,836 

p 14,818 

p-18 

Professional and business service 

17,485 

17,048 


p 16,799 

p 16,748 

p-51 

Education and health services 

19,035 

19,138 

19,158 

p 19,171 

p 19,215 

p44 

Leisure and hospitality 

13,348 

13,235 

13,202 

p 13,164 

p 13,167 

P3 

Government 

22,538 

22,543 

22,543 

p 22,635 

p 22,628 

P-7 


Hours of work ^ 

Total private 


33.2 

33.1 

p33.2 

p33.I 

P-0.1 

Manufacturing 


39.6 

39.4 

p39.5 

p39.3 

P-.2 

Overtime 


2.7 

2.6 

p2.7 

p2.7 

p.O 


Indexes of aggregate weekly hours (2002=100) ^ 

Total private ;.... 

104.1 

101.7 

100.7 

p 100.4 

p99.7 

P-0.7 


Earnings ^ 

Average hourly earnings, total private 

$18.34 

$18.46 

1 1 

p $18.52 


p $0,02 

Average weekly earnings, total private 

612.55 

613.60 

■ I! 

p 614.86 

KBHIS 

P-1.19 


‘ Includes other industnes, not sho^ separately. 

^ Quarterly averages and the over'the'nKmth change are calculated using unrounded data. 
^ Data relate to private production and nonsupervisory workers, 
p = preliminary. 
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Among the unemployed, the number of job losers and persons who completed temporaty jobs rose 
by 732,000 in May to 9.5 million. This group has increased by 5.8 million since the start of the 
recession. (See table A-8.) 

The number of long-term unemployed (those jobless for 27 weeks or more) increased by 268,000 
over the month to 3.9 million and has tripled since the start of the recession. (See table A-9.) 

Total Employment and the Labor Force (Household Survey Datai 

In May, the civilian labor force participation rate was about unchanged at 65.9 percent. The em- 
ployment-population ratio, at 59.7 percent, continued to trend down. The ratio has declined by 3.0 
percentage points since December 2007. (See table A-1 .) 

The number of persons working part time for economic reasons (sometimes referred to as invol- 
untary part-time workers) was little changed in May at 9. 1 million. The number of such workers has 
risen by 4.4 million during the recession. (See table A-5.) 

Persons Not in the Labor Force (Household Survey Datal 

About 2.2 million persons (not seasonally adjusted) were marginally attached to the labor force in 
May, 794,000 more than a year earlier. These individuals wanted and were available for work and had 
looked for a job sometime in the prior 12 months. They were not counted as unemployed because they 
had not searched for work in the 4 weeks preceding the survey. Among the marginally attached, there 
were 792,000 discouraged workers in May, up by 392,000 from a year earlier. Discouraged workers are 
persons not currently looking for work because they believe no jobs are available for them. The other 
1.4 million persons marginally attached to the labor force in May had not searched for work in the 4 
weeks preceding the survey for reasons such as school attendance or family responsibilities. (See table 
A-13.) 


Industry Payroll Employment fEstablishment Survey Data! 

Total nonfaim payroll employment declined by 345,000 in May to 132.2 million. The decline was 
about half of the average monthly job loss for the prior 6 months (-643,000). Since the recession began 
in December 2007, payroll employment has fallen by 6.0 million. In May. job losses continued to be 
widespread across major industry sectors. Steep job losses continued in manufacturing, while the rate of 
decline moderated in several industries, including construction, professional and business services, and 
retail trade. (See table B- 1 .) 

Manufacturing employment fell by 1 56,000 in May. Job losses occurred in most component 
industries. Three durable goods industries — motor vehicles and parts (-30,000), machinery (-26,000), 
and fabricated metal products (-19,000)— accounted for about half of the overall decline m factory 
employment. Since its most recent peak in February 2000, employment in motor vehicles and parts has 
fallen by about 50 percent. Mining shed 1 1,000 jobs in May, about the same number as in April. 

Employment in construction decreased by 59,000 in May, compared with an average monthly job 
loss of 1 17,000 in the industry for the previous 6 months. In May, employment fell in nonresidential 
specialty trade contractors (-30,000) and in residential constraction of buildings (-1 1,000). 
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Job losses in professional and business services moderated in May, with the industry shedding 

51.000 jobs. This compares with an average loss of 136,000 jobs per month in the prior 6 months. The 
temporary help services industry, which had been dropping an average of 73,000 jobs per month over 
this period, saw little employment change in May (-7,000). 

Employment in leisure and hospitality was flat over the month. The industry had lost an average of 

39.000 jobs per month during the prior 6 months. 

Retail trade employment was down by 1 8,000 in May; job cutbacks in retail trade have moderated 
markedly in the past 2 months. Employment in wholesale trade fell by 22,000 over the month, with over 
half of the decrease (-14,000) among durable goods wholesalers. 

Financial activities employment continued to decrease in May (-30,000). Securities lost 10,000 jobs 
and real estate lost 9,000. Employment in credit intermediation continued to trend down, although the 
May job loss was well below the average job loss for the prior 6 months. Employment in information 
decreased by 24,000 in May. 

Health care employment increased by 24,000 in May, about in line with its average monthly job 
growth so far in 2009. Employment in government changed little in May. 

The change in total nonfarm employment for March was revised from -699,000 to -652,000, and the 
change for April was revised from -539,000 to -504,000. 

Weekly Hours (Establishment Survey Data! 


In May, the average workweek for production and nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm pay- 
rolls edged down by 0. 1 hour to 33. 1 hours, seasonally adjusted. The manufacturing workweek de- 
creased by 0.2 hour to 39.3 hours, and factory overtime was unchanged at 2.7 hours. (See table B-2.) 

The index of aggregate weekly hours of production and nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm 
payrolls fell by 0.7 percent in May. The manufacturing index declined by 2.1 percent over the month 
(See table B-5.) 

Hourly and Weekly Earnings (Establishment Survey Datal 

In May, average hourly earnings of production and nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm 
payrolls were essentially unchanged at $18.54, seasonally adjusted. Over the past 12 months, average 
hourly earnings increased by 3.1 percent, while average weekly earnings rose by only 1.2 percent, 
reflecting a decline in the average workweek. (See table B-3.) 


The Employment Situation for June 2009 is scheduled to be released on Thursday, July 2, 
at 8:30 A.M. (EOT). 
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Frequently Asked Questions about Employment and Unemployment Estimates 

Why are there two monthly measures of employment? 

The household survey and establishment survey both produce sample-based estimates of employ- 
ment and both have strengths and limitations. The establishment survey employment series has a 
smaller margin of error on the measurement of month-to-month change than the household survey 
because of its much larger sample size. An over-the-month employment change of 107,000 is statisti- 
cally significant in the establishment survey, while the threshold for a statistically significant change in 
the household survey is about 400,000. However, the household survey has a more expansive scope 
than the establishment survey because it includes the self-employed, unpaid family workers, agricul- 
tural workers, and private household workers, who are excluded by the establishment survey. The 
household survey also provides estimates of employment for demographic groups. 

Are undocumented immigrants counted in the surveys? 

Neither the establishment nor household survey is designed to identify the legal status of workers. 
Thus, while it is likely that both surveys include at least some undocumented immigrants, it is not 
possible to determine how many are counted in either survey. The household survey does include 
questions about whether respondents were bora outside the United States. Data fi-om these questions 
show that foreign-bora workers accounted for 15.6 percent of the labor force in 2008. 

Why does the establishment survey have revisions? 

The establishment survey revises published estimates to improve its data series by incorporating 
additional information that was not available at the time of the initial publication of fee estimates. 

The establishment survey revises its initial monthly estimates twice, in the immediately succeeding 
2 months, to incorporate additional sample receipts from respondents in the survey and recalculated 
seasonal adjustment factors. For more information on the monthly revisions, please visit 
http://www.bls.gov/ces/ceSrevinfo.htm. 

On an annual basis, the establishment survey incorporates a benchmark revision that re-anchors 
estimates to nearly complete employment counts available fi-om unemployment insurance tax records. 
The benchmark helps to control for sampling and modeling errors in the estimates. For more informa- 
tion on the annual benchmark revision, please visit http://www.bls.gov/web/cesbmart.htm. 

Does the establishment survey sample include small firms? 

Yes; about 40 percent of the establishment survey sample is comprised of business establishments 
with fewer than 20 employees. The establishment survey sample is designed to maximize the reliability 
of the total nonfarm employment estimate; firms fiom all size classes and industries are appropriately 
sampled to achieve that goal. 

Does the establishment survey account for employment from new businesses? 

Yes; monthly establishment survey estimates include an adjustment to account for the net employ- 
ment change generated by business births and deaths. The adjustment comes fiom an econometric 
model that forecasts the monthly net jobs impact of business births and deaths based on the actual past 
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values of the net impact that can be observed with a lag from the Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages. The establishment survey uses modeling rather than sampling for this purpose because the sur- 
vey is not immediately able to bring new businesses into the sample. There is an unavoidable lag be- 
tween the birth of a new firm and its appearance on the sampling frame and availability for selection. 
BLS adds new businesses to the survey twice a year. 

Is the count of unemployed persons limited to just those people receiving unemployment insurance 
benefits? 

No; the estimate of unemployment is based on a monthly sample survey of households. All persons 
who are without jobs and are actively seeking and available to work are included among the unen?)!oyed. 
(People on temporary layoff are included even if they do not actively seek work.) There is no require- 
ment or question relating to unemployment insurance benefits in the monthly survey. 

Does the official unemployment rate exclude people who have stopped looking for work? 

Y es; however, there are separate estimates of persons outside the labor force who want a job, 
including those who have stopped looking because they believe no jobs are available (discouraged 
workers). In addition, alternative measures of labor underutilization (discouraged workers and other 
groups not officially counted as unemployed) are published each month in the Employment Situation 
news release. 
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Technical Note 

This n ews release p resents statistics firo m two m ajor 
surveys, th e C urrent Population Survey ( household su rvey) 
and the Current Enqjloyment Statistics survey (establishment 
survey). T he household survey provides the information on 
the labor force, employment, and unemployment that appears 
in the A tables, marked HOUSEHOLD DATA. It is a sample 
survey of abou 1 6 0,0(X) ho upholds cond ucted b y th e U.S. 
Census Bureau for tiie Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS). 

The estab lishment su rvey prov ides e info imation o n 
the employment, hours, and earnings of workere on nonfenn 
payrolls that appears in the B tab les, marked ESTABLISH- 
MENT DATA. Th isinfornadonisco Uected fro m p ayroU 
records by BLS in cooperati on with sta te agencies. The 
sample i ncludes ab out 1 60,000 businesses an d government 
agencies c overing ap proximately 400, 000 i ndividual work- 
sites. The active sample includes about one-third of all non- 
farm payroll workers. The sample is drawn from a sampling 
frame of unemployment insurance tax accounts. 

For both surveys, the data for a given month relate to a 
particular week or pay period. In Ae household survey, the 
reference week is ge n^ally e caien<^ r week that contains 
the 1 2th day of th e month. In fte establishment survey, the 
reference period is the pay period in eluding the 12 th, which 
may or may not correspond directly to the calendar week. 

Coverage, definitions, and differences between sur- 
veys 

Household survey. The sample is selected! o reflect 
the entire civilian noni nsdtutional popula tion. Based on 
responses t o a sen es of questions o n woric an d j ob sea rch 
activities, each pe rson 16 years and over i n a sa nqtle 
household i s cl assifled as em ployed, une mployed, or not i n 
the labor force. 

People are classified as employed if they did any work 
at all as paid employees during the reference week; woriced in 
their ow n b usiness, pr ofession, or o n their own farm; or 
worked without pay at least 1 5 hours in a famii y business or 
farm. People are ^so counted as em ployed if they were 
temporarily absent from their jobs because of illness, bad 
weather, vacat ion, labor-management dis putes, or pe rsonal 
reasons. 

People are cla ssifl^ as unemployed if th ey meet ail of 
the following criteria: They had no employment during the 
reference week; they were available for work at that time; and 
they made specific efforts to fl nd em ployment so medme 
during t he 4 -week period e nding with t he refere nee w eek. 
Persons laid off from ajobandexp«;ting recall need not be 
looking for woric to b e co unted as unemployed. The 
unemployment data derived from the household survey in no 
way de pend upon the eligibility for or receipt of 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

The civilian labor force is the sum of em ployed and 
unemployed p eisons. liiose n ot cl assified as em ployed or 
unemployed are not in the labor force. ITie unemployment 
rate i s t he number unem ployed as a percait of t he I abor 


foree. The labor force participation rate is the labor force as 
a p ercent of th e po pulation, an d th e employment-population 
ratio is the employed as a percent of the population. 

Establishment survey. The sample establishments are 
drawn f rom pri vate n onfarm busi nesses such as fact ories, 
offices, and s tores, as well as federal, state, and loc al 
government en tides. Employees on nonfarm payrolls axe 
tiiose who received pay f or any pa rt o f t he re ference pay 
period, including persons on paid leave. Pereons are counted 
in eac h job t hey hold. Hours and earnings dat a a re for 
private businesses an dr elate only to production workers in 
the goods-producing sect or and n onsupervisory workers in 
the service-providing sector. Industries are classified on the 
basis of tiieir principal activity in accordance with the 2007 
version oft heNort hAm erican Industry Classification 
System. 

Differences in employment estimates. The numerous 
conceptual a nd m etiiodological di fferences bet ween t he 
household a nd est ablishment su rveys re suit i n i mportant 
distinctions i n t he em ployment est imates deri ved f rom t he 
surveys. Among these are: 

• The household survey includes agricultiiral workers, 
the self- employed, unp aid f amily w orkers, an d 
private h ousehold workers am ong t be employed. 
These groups are exclude d from the establishm ent 
survey. 

• The household survey includes peo pie o n un paid 
leave am ong the e mployed. T he establishm ent 
survey does not. 

• The household survey is limited to workers 16 years 
of a ge an d older. The est ablishment surve y i s not 
limited by age. 

• Tbeh ousehold survey ha s nod uplicationof 
individuals, because indi viduals are counted only 
once, even if they ho Id m ore th an on e job. In the 
establishment survey, em ployees woridng at more 
than one job and thus appearing on more than one 
payroll w ould b e co unted sep arately f or eac h 
appearance. 

Seasonal adjustment 

Over the cours e of a year, the size of tiie nation' s labor 
force an d t he 1 evels of em ployment and unemployment 
undergo s harp fl uctuations due t o sue h s easonal eve nts as 
changes! n weather, re ducedo rex pandedp roduction, 
harvests, ra ajor hoi idays, an d t he o pening and cl osing of 
schools. The effect of sue h seasonal variation can be very 
large; seas onal fl uctuations may account f or as m uch as 95 
percent of the month-to-month changes in unemployment. 
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Because these seasonal eve nts follow a m ore or less 
regular pattern each year, the ir influence on statistical trends 
can be eliminated by adjusting the statistics fro m monthto 
month. These adjustments make nonseasonal developmCTts, 
such as declines in eco noraic activ ity o r in creases i n th e 
participation of women in the labor force, easier to spot For 
example, the large num ber of youth entering the labor force 
each J une is I ikely to obscure any other changes that have 
taken place relative to May, making it difficult to determine if 
the lev el o f eco nomic activ ity h as risen or d eclined. 
However, because the effect of students finishing school in 
previous yean is known, the statistics for the current year can 
be adjusted to aUow for a comparable change. Insofar as the 
seasonal adjus tment is made correctly, the adjuste d figure 
provides a more useful tool with which to analyze changes in 
economic activity. 

Mostseasona Uy adjuste d series are indepe ndeotly 
adjusted i n b oth t he h ousdiold an d est ablishment surve ys. 
However, the adjusted series for many major estimates, such 
as t otol payroll em ployment, em ployment i n most 
supersectors, total em ployment, an du nemployment are 
computed by aggregating independently adjusted component 
series. Fo r example, to tal u nemployment is d CTived b y 
stimming the adjusted se ries fo r fo ur major age -sex 
components; t his di ffers f rom t he unem ployment estim ate 
that would be obtained by directly adjusting thetotal or by 
combining t he du ration, reason s, or mo red etailed age 
categories. 

For both t he household a od est ablishment sur veys, a 
concurrent seasonal adjustment methodology is used in which 
new sea sonal factom are ca! culated each month, usi ng all 
relevant dat a, up t o a nd i ncluding t he data f or t he c urrent 
month. Int he household survey, new seasonal factors are 
used t o ad just onl y t he cur rent m onth's dat a. In the 
establishment survey, however, new seasonal factors are used 
each month to adjust die three most recent monthly estimates. 
In both surveys, revisions to historical data arc made once a 
year. 

Reliability of the estimates 

Statistics based on t he household a nd es tablishment 
surveys are subject to both sampling and nonsampling error. 
When a sample rather than the entire population is surveyed, 
there is a chance diat the sam pie estim ates may difier & om 
the "true” po pulation val ues they repres ent. The exact 
difference, or smtpling error, varies d epending o n t he 
particular sample selected, and this variability is measured by 
the stand ard erro r of th e «ti mate. Th ere is abou t a 90- 
percent chance, or level of confidence, that an estimate based 
on a sam pie will differ by no more than 1.6 standard errors 
from Ihe "true " population value because of sampling error. 
BLS analyses are generally conducted at the 90-percent level 
of confidence. 

For exam pie, the confi dence interval for t he m onthly 
change in total employment from the household survey is on 
the order of plus or miniK 430,000. Suppose the estimate of 
total employment increases by 10 0,000 from one monthto 
the next. The 90-percent confidence interval on the monthly 
change would range from -330,000 to 530,000 (100,(K)0+/- 


430,000). These figures do not mean that the sample results 
are off by these magnitudes, but rather that there is about a 
90-percent chance that the "true" over-the-month change lies 
within this interval. Si nee this range includes values of ! ess 
fluin zero, we could not say with confidence that employment 
had, in fact, increased. If, however, the reported employment 
rise was half a million, then all ofthe values within the 90- 
percent CO nfidence in terval would b e greater th an zero . In 
fliis case, it is lik ely (at lea st a 90-percent chance) t hat an 
employment rise had, in fact, occurred. At an unemployment 
rate of around 5.5 percent, the 90-percent confidence interval 
fort hem onthly chan gei n unemployment i sabo ut 
+/-280,000, and for the monthly change in *e unemployment 
rate it is about +/-,19 percentage point. 

In general, es timates i nvolving m any i ndividuais or 
establishments have lower standaM errore (relative to die size 
oftheestimate)thaDestimateswhichare based ona small 
number of observations. T he p recision of estimates i s also 
improved when the data are cumulated over time such as for 
quarterly and annual avera ges. T he seasonal adjust ment 
process can also i n^rove th e stab Uity o f th e m onthly 
estimates. 

The house hold and establi shroent surve ys are also 
affected by nonsampling error, N onsampling er rors c an 
occur f or m any reaso ns, i ncluding the failure t o sam pie a 
segment of the population, inability to obtain information for 
all respondents in the sam pie, inability or unwillingne ss of 
respondents to provide correct information on a timely basis, 
mistakes made b y r espondents, and er rors m ade in the 
collection or processing of the data. 

For example, in the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on incomplete returns; for 
dtis reaso n, these esti mates are lab eled preliminary in th e 
tables. It is only afrer two successive revisions to a monthly 
estimate, when nearly all sample re ports have been received, 
that the estimate is considered final. 

Another m ajor $ ource of nonsampling error i n t he 
establishment survey is t he inability to capture, on a timely 
basis, employment generated by newfirms. Toe orrectfor 
this sy stematic u nderestimation of em ployment gr owth, an 
estimation procedure with two conq>onents is used to account 
for business births. The first component uses business deaths 
to i mputeem ployment fo rb usiness births. T his is in- 
corporated in to th e sam pie-based link relative esti mate 
procedure by simply not reflecting sample units going out of 
business, but im puting to the m th e sa me trend as th e o ther 
firms inthesample. The second component is an ARIMA 
time series model d esigned to esti mate the residu a! net 
birdi/death employment not accounted for by the imputation. 
The historical time series used to create and test tiie ARIMA 
model was deri ved from t he u nemployment i nsurance 
universe micro-level database, and reflects file actual residua! 
net of births and deaths over the past 5 years. 

The sam pie-based estim ates from the establishm ent 
survey are adjusted once a y ear (o n a 1 agged basi s) t o 
universe c ounts of payroll em ployment obt ained from 
administrative records of th eu nemployment i nsurance 
program. The diffe rence between the March sam pie-based 
employment est imates and t he M arch u niverse co unts i s 
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known as a benchmark revision, and serves as a rough jwoxy 
for total survey error. The new benchmarks also incorporate 
changes i n the classification of industries. Over the past 
decade, a bsolute be nchmark re visions for t otal nonfar m 
employment have averaged 0.2 percent, vrith a range from 0.1 
percent to 0.6 percent. 


Other information 

Information in th is release will b e made av ailable to 
sensory i mpaired i ndividuals up on req uest. Voi ce p hone; 
(202)691-5200; TDDmessagereferralphone; 1 -800-877- 
8339. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Table A>1. Employment status of the cMlian peculation by sex and age 


INurrtoers in thousands) 


Empio^ent status, sex. and age 


■ 


Seasonally adjusted ^ 



May 

2008 

Apr. 

2009 

May 

2009 

May 

^8 

2009 

Feb. 

Mar. 

2009 

Apr. 

2009 

May 

2009 

TOTAL 










CMilan noninstitutionai p<culat}on 

. 2^,405 
154.003 

235471 

235,452 

233.405 

234.739 

234,913 

235,086 

235,271 

235,452 





65 5 





Employed ..... 

145,927 

140,586 

140463 

145,974 

142,099 

14i;748 

140,887 

141.CK)7 

140,570 


8,076 




14 ftie 


n ini 

ii't’j 

1-1 I'uT 




’ ^ ^ 

7fi 

ft 1 

10 , lU 1 

'^’*tfn 

**’ fi i 


79.402 

5.393 



7^ ane 

04 


Of nop 

PO 511 

PP ’^1 

Persons vidio conentty want a job 

5.888 

6412 

4,813 

5,643 

5,645 

5414 

5435 

sieei 

Men, 16 years and over 










CMKan nonirKtitulion^ populatkwi 

112,912 

113.857 

113,953 

112412 

113,573 

113.666 

113.758 



Civifian labor force 

82,443 

81.878 

82,408 

82,627 

81,863 

81,994 

61,804 

82,358 

82,724 

Employed 

77,983 

73.771 

64.8 

8.107 

74.009 

77,932 

75,092 

74.777 

74.053 

74,116 

74,033 

Urt^fiBoyed . 

4,459 

8,399 

4,695 

6,771 

7,217 




UnemployiTwtt rate 

5.4 

9.9 

10.2 

5.7 

8.3 





Not it) labOT force 

30,470 

31.979 

31.545 

30.285 

31,710 

31,672 

31,954 

31.498 

31,229 

Men, 20 years and over 










CiviUan noninstitUion^ poputafiw) 

104,258 

105,196 

10S499 

104,258 

104,902 

104,999 




CMtan labor foroe 

78,659 

78,811 

79.156 

78,913 

78,585 

78,687 




Pwticipatlon rate 

75.6 

74.9 

754 

75.7 

74.9 

744 

74.8 



Em(Moyed 

75,152 

71,468 

71,645 

74,992 






En^oyment-popuiat'on ratio 

72.1 

67.9 

68.0 

71.9 

694 

68.9 




Unempi^ed . 

3,708 

7,343 

7,511 ' 

3.921 

5,972 





Urtmployment rate 

4.7 

9.3 

9.5 

5.0 






Not in tabw ftxce 

25,399 

26,386 

26,144 

25,345 

26,316 

26,312 

26,516 

26,115 

25,904 

Women, 16 years and over 










CMHan noninstitutionai population 

120.493 

121,415 

121,499 

120,493 

121,166 

121,247 




CIvilten labor force 

71,560 

71.956 

71429 

71,683 

71.853 

72,220 

72444 

72,372 



59.4 

59.3 

59.2 

59.7 

69.3 

59.6 




Employed 

87.943 

66,815 

66,354 

66.042 

67,007 

66,970 




EfrifMoymerd-populatlon ratio 

56.4 

I 55.0 

54.6 

56.5 

55.3 

55.2 




Unemplo^ .. 

3.617 

5,141 

5474 

3.841 

4,845 

5450 




Unemployment rate 

5,1 

7.1 

7.7 

5.3 






Not in labor force 

46,932 

49,458 

49,570 

48,610 

49,313 

49.027 

49,084 

49,042 

49,142 

Women, 20 years and over 










CivBian noninsMittonai pofxtIaUon 

112,083 

112,999 

113469 

112,083 

112,738 





Civilian tebw force 

66,124 

68.957 

68.751 

68,367 

68,584 

68,917 




Parbefoatton rate 

60.8 

81.0 

60.8 

61.0 

60.8 

61.1 




Employed 

65,115 

64418 

63,809 

65,114 

64,298 





Employmei^-population ratio 

58.1 

56.9 

56.4 

58.1 

57.0 





Unemployed 

3,008 

4.639 

4442 

3,252 

4,286 





Unen^lo^nent rate 

4.4 

6.7 

7.2 

4.8 






Ncrt in labw force 

43,959 

44,041 

44.338 

43.716 

44.154 

43,907 

43431 

43,850 

43,976 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 










Chnijan mninsbtudonal popdation 

17,064 

17,076 

17,064 

17,064 

17,098 

17,090 




Civilian labor toce 

7,020 

6,066 

6.430 

7431 

6.547 

6,610 




Parttapation rate 

EmployKi 

41.1 

5,660 

354 

4.799 

37.7 

4410 

42.4 

5.668 

38.3 

38.7 

38.0 

38.1 I 

38.5 

Empioyment-populaiion rabo 


28.1 

Z8.8 

34-4 

30.3 

30.3 




Unemfi^yed 

1460 

1,267 

1420 

1,363 

1,359 

1,427 




UncHTipio^ent rate .... 

19.4 

20.9 

23.6 

184 

20.8 





Not In tabor force 

10,044 

11,010 

10.634 

9,834 

10,551 

10.480 

10.5% 


10,491 


’ Ihe populaBtm Inures we not adjusted for seasonal variaemi; therefore, identical numbers appear In the unaiflusted and seasonaBy adjusted columns. 
NOTE; Updated populatton controls are inboduced annually with the release of January date. 
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Table A>2. Employment status of the civilian population by race, sex, and age 

(Numbers In ffwusands) 


EmfHoyment status, race, sex, and age 

1 Not seasonally adjusted 

1 Seasonally adjusted ' 

May 

2008 

Afw. 

2009 

May 

2009 

May 

2008 

Jan. 

20(5 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

J^r. 

2009 

May 

2009 

WHITE 










Civilian noninstitirfor»al potuIaSoi 

1^.261 

190,^ 

190,667 

169581 

190,225 

190,331 

ia).436 

190.552 

190.667 

Cfvian iabor force 

125.415 

1^,316 

125,841 

125.759 

125,312 

125.703 

125,599 

imiio 

126.423 































Unert^jfoyed .. 

5.812 

3.729 

10598 

6.148 

8.621 

9.222 

9,0)6 

10.133 

10,862 














64,826 

63,523 

64,913 


64.837 

64.441 

64,244 

Men. 20 years and over 




Ch/ian labor force 

65.416 

65596 

65,631 

65,392 

65,126 

65,180 

65,032 

85,509 

65.766 

Partkapation rate 

76.1 

75.4 

75.7 

76.1 

75.4 

75.4 

75.2 

75.7 

75.9 

Emptoyid 

62,671 

59,847 

59.932 

62,476 

60,683 

60.361 

59,811 

59.967 

59.820 

Empkjyment-po(Hftation ratto 

725 

^.1 

^5 

72.7 

70.2 

69.8 

69.1 

69.3 

69.0 

Unemptoymj .. 

2,744 

5.451 

5,699 

2516 

4.443 

4,819 

5,221 

5.543 

5,946 

Unempfo^ent rate 

4.2 

8.3 

8.7 

4.5 

6.8 

7.4 

8.0 

8.5 

9.0 

Women, 20 years and over 










Civilian labor force 

54,230 

55,033 

54575 

54.434 

54.786 

54,967 

55,115 

55,227 

55,192 

Participation rate 

60.1 

60.5 

60.3 

60.3 

60.4 

60.5 

60.7 

60.8 

60.7 

Employed 

52.159 

51.692 

51,303 

52.182 

51,601 

51,624 

51,519 

51.695 

51,385 

EmtXo^nent-population ratio 

57.8 

56.9 

56.4 

57.8 

S6.9 

S6.S 

56.7 

56.9 

56.5 

Unempl^d .. 

2.071 

3,341 

3573 

2,252 

3,185 

3.344 

3.596 

3.533 

3,807 

Unempl^ment rate 

3.8 

6.1 

65 

4.1 

5.8 

6.1 

6.5 

6.4 

6.9 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 










CiviUan iabor force 

5.769 

4.986 

5,335 

5.933 

5,400 

5,556 

5,452 

5.374 

5.465 

ParticipatKX) rate 

44.1 

38.2 

40.9 

45.4 

41.3 

455 

41.7 

41.1 

41.9 

Employ^ 

4.772 

4.049 

4509 

4.953 

4.408 

4.497 

4.363 

4,316 

4.356 

Empfoyment'P^ulatton ratio 

36.5 

31.0 

32.2 

37.9 

33.7 

34.4 

33.4 

33.0 

33.4 

Unemployed .. 

996 

937 

1,126 

980 

993 

1.059 

1,089 

1.058 

1.108 

Unerrteio^Hint rate 

17.3 

1ft8 

21.1 

16.5 

18.4 

19.1 

20.0 

19.7 

20.3 

BLACK OR AFRICAN AMERICAN 










Civ^an ncininstitutional populatian 

27.780 

28.153 

28,184 

27.780 

28.052 

28,085 

28,118 

26,153 

28,184 

CMHan iabor force 

17,676 

17.670 

17.649 

17,737 

17,791 

17.703 

17.542 

17,816 

17,737 

Partidpation rate 

63.6 

62.8 

62.6 

63.6 

83.4 

83.0 

62.4 

63.3 

62.9 

Employed 

16,015 

15.119 

15,047 

16,009 

15.548 

15.336 

15212 

15,142 

16,095 

Empfoyment*poputet)on ratio 

57.6 

53.7 

53.4 

67.8 

55.4 

54.6 

54.1 

$3.8 

53.6 

Unemployed .. 

1.661 

2,551 

2.603 

1,728 

2.245 

2,366 

2230 

2,673 

2.642 

Unm^Moyment rate 

9.4 

14.4 

14.7 

9.7 

12.6 

13,4 

13.3 

15.0 

14.9 

Not in iabor force 

10,105 

10,483 

10534 

10.043 

10.261 

10,382 

10.576 

10.337 

10,446 

ilton. 20 years and over 










a\rtlian l^ior force 

7,880 

7,932 

7539 

7,917 

7.979 

7,949 

7,917 

7.990 

6.000 

Partiapati(»i rate 

70.6 

70.0 

70.0 

70.9 

70.7 

70.4 

70.0 

70.5 

70.5 

Employ^ 

7,182 

6,567 

■ 6.621 

7.192 

6,850 

6,762 

6.700 

6.620 

8.656 

Employment-peculation ratio 

64.3 

58.0 

58.3 

64.4 

60,7 

59.9 

59.2 

58.4 

58.7 

Urtempfoyed ... 

698 

1,365 

1,319 

725 

1.129 

1.187 

1.218 

1,370 

1.345 

Urremftioyment rate 

8.9 

17.2 

16.6 

9.2 

14.1 

14.9 

15.4 

17.2 

16.8 

Women, 20 years and over 










Civffian labor force 

8,988 

9,023 

8587 

8,997 

9.022 

9,006 

8.932 

9,064 

9.000 

Participation rate 

64.5 

63.9 

63.5 

64.5 

64.1 

63.9 

63.3 

64.1 

63.6 

Employ^ 

8584 

8.076 

7,993 

8560 

8,194 

8,115 

8,045 

8.025 

7.993 

Em^yment-pc^uiation ratio 

59.4 

575 

56.5 

595 

58.2 

57.6 

57.0 

56.8 

56.5 

Unem^rioyed ... 

704 

947 

995 

737 

828 

890 

887 

1,038 

1,007 

Unerr^foyment rate 

7.8 

10.5 

11.1 

85 

95 

9.9 

9.9 

11.5 

11.2 

Both sexes, 18 to 19 years 










C^ian labor force 

606 

714 

723 

623 

790 

749 

692 

762 

736 

Partiopatkm rate 

305 

26.5 

26.9 

30.8 

29.4 

27.8 

25.7 

28.3 

27.4 

Employ^ 

548 

475 

433 

557 

502 

459 

467 

497 


Emiirio^ent-popitiatioR ratio 

ms 

17.7 

16.1 

^.8 

16.6 

17.0 

17.4 

18.5 

16.6 

Unemployed 

2^ 

239 

290 

266 

268 

290 

225 

265 

290 

Urwnpfoyment rate 

32.1 

ms 

40.1 

32.3 

36.5 

36.8 

32.5 

34.7 

39.4 


See footnotes at erfo of 
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Table A>2. Employment status of the ci>Hlian population by race, sex, and age — Continued 

(Numbers In tbcKis^s) 


Employment status, ra(», sex. and age 

1 Not seasonally adjusted 


Seasonally adjusted 



May 

2008 

Apr. 

2009 ' 

2009 

May 

2006 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

Apr. 

2009 

May 

2009 

ASIAN 

Civilian noninstitutionai population 

10,669 

10,788 

10355 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 


(2) 

CIvilan labor fwce 

7,156 

7.128 

7,170 

(2) 

2) 

2 

2 


(^) 

Participation rale 

67.1 

66.1 

66.1 

(2) 

2 

2 


(2) 

2 

Emptoy^ 

6.661 

6.^9 

6,690 

2 



(2) 


2) 

Emph^ment-pc^ation ratio 

64.5 

61.7 

61.8 

(=') 

h) 

2 



2 

Unemt^jyed . 

275 

469 

480 

(2) 

{2) 

(2) 

h) 


r 

UnejTHSlc^nent rale 

3.6 

1 6.6 

6.7 

{2) 

2) 

(^) 


h) 

(^) 

Not to Utoor force 

3,513 

3,660 

3.685 

2) 



(2) 

(4 

(2) 


^ The popuiafion figures are n<X edited for seasoned vari^ion; ^refore, 
identic^ numbers ^pear in the unadjusted and seasortaUy adjusted columns. 

^ Data not available. 


NOTE: Estimates for the abow race giwps win not sum to totals shovm to 
table A>1 because data are not preserved ^ aH races. Updated (K>putaticm 
contR^ are ii>troduced annually wdth the release of January date. 


Table A-3. Empio;^Tient status of the Hispanic or Latino population by sex and age 

(Numbers to toousands) 


Employment stetus, sex, and age 

Not seasonally adjusted 

1 Seasonally adjusted ^ 

May 

2008 

Apr. 

2009 

May 

2009 

May 

2006 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

^r. 

2009 

May 

2009 

HISPANIC OR LATINO ETHNICITY 










CMHan ixmlnstitutiortal popt^ation 

31,998 

32,671 

32,753 

31,996 

32.417 

32301 

32.585 

32,671 


Cmllan laber fiw» 

22,104 

22.317 

22399 

22.125 

21,931 

22,100 

22,175 

22,376 

22.438 

Partidpaticm rate 

69.1 

68.3 

86.1 

69.1 

67.7 

68.0 

68.1 

66.5 

68.5 











Employment<p(>puiation ratio 

64.7 

60.9 

60.1 

64.3 

61.1 

k>.6 

S0.3 

^.6 

59.6 

Unemployed .. 

1,405 

2.422 

3626 

1.560 

2.132 

2.416 

2,536 

2,521 

2,843 

Unemployment rate 

6.4 

10.9 

11.6 

7.0 

9.7 

10.9 

11.4 

11.3 

12.7 

Not In labor force 

9.694 

10,354 

10,455 

9.873 

10.486 

10.401 

10.410 

10,295 

10.315 

Men, 20 years and over 










CivWan labor forte 

12,627 

12,698 

12,739 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(*) 

ti) 

(2) 

Participation rate 

84.7 

63.6 

83.6 


(=) 

2 


(i) 

ti) 

Employ^ 

11,893 

11,407 

11,330 


2 

{*) 

1*) 

ti} 

* 

Emptoyment'population ratio 

79.8 

75.1 

74.4 




(^) 


(*) 

Unemployed .. 

734 

1391 

1.409 

(2) 


(*) 

(*) 

<2) 

ti} 

Unen^toyment rale 

5.6 

103 

11.1 

(2) 


(2) 


(2) 

(») 

Women, 20 years and over 










Ch/Mlan labw force 

6,346 

8,601 

8.510 

(2) 

{*) 

(*) 

(2) 

(i) 

(2) 

Participation rate 

59.3 

59.9 

59.1 

n 


(2) 

(*) 

(*) 


Employ^ 

7.874 

7.740 

7,619 

(^) 


(2) 

2) 

2 


EmF^oyment-population ratio 

56.0 

53.9 

52.9 


(2) 

In 


2) 


Uiremptoyed ... 

473 

680 

891 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

2 

Unerr^rtoyrient rate 

5.7 

10.0 

103 

(') 


(^) 


(^) 

in 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 










Qvill»> labw force 

1,131 

1,018 

1,050 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

tl) 

Partidp^km rata 

37.4 

32.8 

33.7 

(^) 

( 2 ) 

(^) 

(2 

2 

( 2 ) 

Employ^ 

933 

748 

724 

(’) 


( 2 ) 

2 ) 

2) 

W) 

Emptoymeni-popuiation ratio 

30.8 

24.1 

23.3 

(^) 

(') 



\n 

( 2 ) 

Unerr^yed ... 

198 

270 

328 

{*) 

( 2 ) 

2 ) 

2 ) 



Unempfopwnt rate - 

173 

263 

31.0 

( 2 ) 

(^) 


(*) 

in 



^ The pofwiafkm figures are not adjusted for seasonal variation; therefore. NOTE: Persons whc»e ethnkaty is identified as Hispanic or Latino may be of 
id^rtic^ numbers appear in ttte unadju^ed and seasonally ac^sted ccriumns. any race. Updated population controls are intror^Ked annuatty wtito the release of 

^ Data not availato. January data. 
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Table A-4. Employment status of the civilian population 25 years and over by educational attainment 

(Nt^r^rs in Swusands) 



Not seasonally adjusted 



Seasonally adjusted 


Educatic^ai attainment 

May 

2008 

Apr. 

2009 

May 

2009 

May 

»}0S 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

Apr. 

^K>9 

May 

2009 

Less than a high school dlplcmta 

Civilian labor fwce 

12.423 

12,180 

12,402 

12.139 

12,024 

11,955 

11,997 

12.027 

12.210 

Participation rate 

46.S 

46.2 

46.6 

45.4 

45.9 

46.4 

45.7 

45.7 

45.9 

Emfrtoy^ 

11.512 

10.^ 

10,667 

11.117 

10,577 

10.445 

10,399 

10,251 

10,321 

EmptoymOTt-popuiatkHt ratio 

43.1 

3S.S 

40,1 

41.6 

40.4 

40.5 

39.6 

38.9 

38.8 

Unemployed .... 

911 

1,781 

1,736 

1,022 

1,446 

1,510 

1,598 

1,776 

1,889 

Unemployment rate 

7.3 

14.6 

14.0 

8.4 

12.0 

12.6 

13.3 

14.8 

15.5 

High schotd graduates, no college ^ 










Civilian labor force 

38,198 

38,300 

38,436 

38,219 

38,675 

38,463 

38,434 

38,687 

38,757 

Participation rate 

82.6 

62.4 

62.6 

62.6 

62.4 

62.2 

62.3 

63.0 

63.1 

Employed 

M,387 

34,733 

34.827 

36,233 

35,599 

35,270 

34,981 

35,0^ 

34,881 

Empfoyment-poixilation ratio 

59.6 

S6.6 

56.7 

59.3 

57.4 

57.1 

56.7 

57.1 

56.8 

Unempi^ed 

1,811 

3.568 

3,609 

1,987 

3,075 

3,193 

3,454 

3,601 

3,875 

Unemfrio^ent rate 

4.7 

9.3 

9.4 

54 

8.0 

8.3 

9.0 

9.3 

10.0 

Some college or associate degree 










Civiiian tabor force 

36,565 

36,917 

36,621 

36.719 

36,693 

37,382 

36,921 

36.959 

36,860 

Pa^c^Mition rate 

72.0 

71.6 

71.2 

724 

72.0 

7Z1 

71.8 

71.7 

71.7 

Empio^d 

35,101 

34.169 

33.914 

35.152 

34,433 

34,738 

3437 

34,207 

34,013 

Ernt^yment-popuiation ratio 

69.1 

66.3 

66.0 

69.2 

67.6 

67.1 

66.6 

66.4 

66.2 

Unempk^d 

1,464 

2,748 

2,707 

1,566 

2,260 

2,624 

2.653 

2.752 

2,847 

Urwmploymenl rate 

4.0 

7.4 

7.4 

4,3 

6.2 

7.0 

7,2 

7.4 

7.7 

Bachelor’s degree and higher ^ 










Ch/ian labw force 

44,612 

45,377 

45,438 

44,539 

45,208 

45,027 

45,401 

45.442 

45,5t») 

Participation rate 

77.8 

77.6 

77.7 

77.6 

77.8 

77.6 

78.1 

77.7 

77.8 

En^ioy^ 

43.673 

43.547 

43468 

43,535 

43,474 

43,177 

43,431 

43,466 

43,332 

Empfo^nent-poputalion ratio 

76.1 

74.5 

74.1 

75.9 

74.8 

74.4 

74.7 

74.4 

74.1 

Unemptoyed 

939 

1,831 

2,070 

1,004 

1,735 

1,850 

1,970 

1.977 

2,167 

Ifoemptoyment rate 

2.1 

4.0 

4.6 

2.3 

3.8 

4.1 

4.3 

4.4 

4.8 


^ Includes persons with a high s^iod diptoma or equivalent. 

2 tncludes persoiu with bachelor's, master's, professional, and doctoral degrees. 

NOTE: I4>^ied population controls are introduced anruiaHy with the release of January data 
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Table A*5. Employed persons by class of worker and part-time status 


<in thousands} 


Category 


Seasonally adjusted 

May 

2008 

Apr. 

2(K39 

May 

2009 

May 

2008 

Jan. 

2<m 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

^r. 

2009 

May 

2009 

CLASS OF WORKER 










Agrkxilture and related mdusbtes 

2.160 

2.087 

2.2fa 

2,136 

2.149 

2,148 

2,050 

2,134 

2,173 

Wage and salary workers 

1.264 

1,164 

1378 

1,247 

1.233 

1,244 

1,167 

1,209 

1,256 

Self-employed workers 

865 

894 

901 

849 

903 

875 

875 

887 

882 

Unpaid femMy vrotkers 

31 

29 

26 

(') 

(’) 

0) 

(') 

(’) 

(’) 

Ncmagricultural indusbies 

143.m 

138,498 

138.158 

143.830 

139,952 

139,579 

138,842 

138,826 

1383^ 

Wage and salary workere 

134.164 

129.381 

128,997 

134,328 

131,110 

1^,465 

129.478 

129,724 

129,298 

Government ... 

21.601 

21,548 

21.607 

21,253 

21,237 

21,192 

20,904 

21,211 

21,247 

Private irxlusMes 

112.563 

107.832 

107.389 

113,063 

109,997 

109,311 

108,674 

108,555 

108,054 

Wrate househdds 

774 

716 

779 

C) 

(’) 

(’) 

(’) 


(M 

C^her Irrdu^es 

111.789 

107.116 

106.610 

112,271 

109,217 

108,574 

107,898 

107,813 

107.238 

Satf-emj^ed wwkers 

9,470 

9,063 

9,099 

9.383 

8.816 

6.962 

9,184 

9,052 

8,990 

Unpaid feniuy workm 

132 

54 

63 

(’) 

<’> 

{’) 

(’) 

(>) 

(’) 

PERSONS AT WORK PART TIME z 










M HKtustries: 










Part tkne lor economic reasorts 

5.096 

6.648 

8,785 

5.290 

7,839 

8,626 

9.049 

8,910 

9,084 

Slack work or tHBiness conditions 

3.560 

6,533 

6,647 

3,658 

5,766 

6.443 

6,857 

6,699 

6,794 

Could only find part-time work ... 

1,264 

1,852 

1.898 

1.305 

1,667 

1,764 

1,839 

1,810 

1,922 

Part time for norrecrwwnic reasons 

19,708 

19.644 

19,111 

19.396 

18,864 

18,655 

18333 

19,065 

18,872 

Nrxragrictdhsad indusbies: 










Part time for econmnlc reasotrs 

5,046 

8.556 

8,663 

5,218 

7.70S 

8,543 

8,942 

8,826 

8,928 

Slade work or business condiUons 

3.522 

6,462 

6.552 

3.599 

5,660 

6390 

6.773 

6,650 

6,681 

Could only ffod part-bme work 

1,261 

1.842 

1,886 

1.297 

1,658 

1,760 

1,850 

1,802 

1,903 

Part Brr» for noneconomic reasons 

19.350 

19.282 

18,783 

18,997 

18.567 

18.562 

16,493 

16,661 

18.502 


^ Date not avaBaUe. 

3 Pwsons at work exdudes empioysd persons who were absent from their 
Jobs during the enKre reference week (or reasons sudi as vacation, illness, or 
industrial dispute. Part time for noneconomic reasons exetudes persons who 
usu£% work frifl time but worked only 1 to 34 hours during the rafererree week for 


reasons such as holidays. Illness, and bad wealher. 

NOTE: Detail for the seasonally adjusted data shown in this tabla «^il not 
necessarSy add to totals because of the independent seasonal adjustment of the 
various series. Updated population controls are Introduced annuaHy with die 
release of January data. 
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Table A>6. Selected employment indicators 


(In thousands) 


Characteristic 


Seasonally adjusted 

May 

2008 

Apr. 

2009 


May 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2(X>9 

Apr. 

2009 

May 

2009 

AGE AND SEX 










Total, 16 years and owr 

145.927 

140.586 

140.363 

145,974 

142,099 

141,748 

140.887 

141,007 

140,570 

16 to 19 years 

5,660 

4,799 

4.910 

5,866 

5,188 

5,184 

5,083 

5.103 

5,082 

16to17years 

1,919 

1,565 

1,704 

2,048 

1,741 

1,854 

1,755 

1.737 

1,795 

18to19 years 

3,741 

3^14 

3.206 

3,790 

3,441 

3,348 

3.300 

3.353 

3,260 

20 years and over 

140.267 

135.786 

135.453 

140,106 

136,911 

136,564 

135,804 

135.904 

135,488 

20 to 24 years 

13.5^ 

12,939 

12.678 

13,696 

13.050 

13,157 

13,090 

13,090 

12,642 

25 years and over 

1^,672 

122,847 

122,775 

1^,372 

123,911 

123,302 

122,662 

IS, 838 

122,650 

25 to 54 years 

99.993 

95,761 

95.461 

99,746 

96,693 

96,255 

95,720 

95,805 

95,394 

25 to 34 yeas 

31,573 

30.092 

29.936 

31.524 

30,449 

30,369 

30,211 

30.140 

29,955 

35 to 44 years 

33,820 

31.811 

31.764 

33,689 

32,308 

31,999 

31,746 

31,770 

31,681 

45toS4^ars 

34,601 

33,859 

33.761 

34.533 

33,936 

33,888 

33,763 

33,896 

33,758 

55 years aid ova 

26,679 

27.086 

27.314 

26,626 

27218 

27,047 

26,942 

27,032 

27,256 

Men, 16 years and over 

77,983 

73.771 

74.009 

77,932 

75,092 

74,777 

74,053 

74,116 

74.033 

16 to 19 years .. 

2.832 

2.303 

2.364 

2340 

2,479 

2,484 

2.398 

2,438 

2.440 

16to 17 years 

927 

747 

821 

986 

818 

837 

^3 

817 

851 

18to19years 

1.904 

1,555 

1,543 

1.944 

1,654 

1.640 

1,579 

1,635 

1,580 

20 years and over 

75.152 

71.468 

71,645 

74,992 

72,613 

72,293 

71,655 

71,678 

71,593 

20 to 24 years 

7.215 

6,612 

6.531 

7232 

6.723 

6.784 

6,656 

6,701 

6,574 

25 years and over 

67.937 

64,856 

65.113 

67,746 

65,879 

65,479 

65,031 

64,960 

65,001 

25 to 54 years 

53,797 

50,700 

50.743 

53.640 

51,480 

51,125 

50,865 

50,602 

50.672 

25 to 34 years 

17,357 

16.122 

16.090 

17,300 

16,461 

16,449 

16,288 

16,199 

16.062 

35 to 44 years 

18,210 

17,024 

17.034 

18.150 

17.452 

17,144 

17.027 

17,027 

17,002 

45 to 54 years 

18,230 

17.555 

17,618 

18.190 

17.567 

17,532 

17,550 

17,576 

17,M8 

55 years and ova 

14,140 

14.156 

14.371 

14,106 

14,399 

14,354 

14,166 

14,157 

14.329 

Women, 16 years and over 

67,943 

66.815 

66.354 

66.042 

67,007 

66,970 

66,834 

66,890 

66.537 

16 to 19 years .. 

2,828 

2.497 

2.546 

2,928 

2,709 

2,699 

2.685 

2,664 

2,642 

16 to 17 years 

992 

838 

883 

1.060 

923 

1,017 

952 

920 

944 

18 to 19 years 

1,836 

1.659 

1.663 

1.846 

1.787 

1,708 

1.721 

1,718 

1,681 

20 yeas and over 

65,115 

64.318 

63.809 

65,114 

64298 

64,271 

64.148 

64,226 

63,895 

20 to 24 years 

6,380 

8,327 

6,146 

6,464 

8,327 

6,372 

6,434 

6,389 

6,268 

25 years and over 

58,736 

57,991 

57,662 

56,627 

56,032 

57.823 

57,631 

57.878 

57.649 

25 to 54 years 

46,196 

45,061 

44,719 

48,106 

45,213 

45,131 

44.855 

45,003 

44,722 

25to34 years 

14,216 

13,970 

13,848 

14,224 

13,988 

13,920 

13,922 

13,941 

13.873 

35 to 44 years 

15,610 

14,787 

14,730 

15.539 

14,856 

14,855 

14,719 

14.742 

14,679 

45 to 54 yeas 

16,370 

16,304 

16,143 

16,343 

16.3^ 

16,356 

16,214 

16,320 

16,170 

55 years and over 

12,540 

12,930 

12.943 

12,521 

12,619 

12.693 

12.776 

12,875 

12,927 

MARITAL STATUS 










Married men, spouse present 

46,024 

44,470 

44,337 

45.871 

44.712 

44,502 

44,470 

44.469 

44,255 

Married vwmen, spouse present 

36,298 

35,666 

35.589 

:»,122 

35,375 

35.563 

35,481 


35,391 

Women wdio mabitabi tomIKes 

9,189 

6.951 

8.926 



(’) 

(*) 


FULL- OR PART-TIME STATUS 










Full-fime workers 2 

120,609 

112.746 

113,083 

120.909 

115,794 

114,853 

113,665 

113,725 

113,318 

Part-fime workers ® 

25,117 

27.840 

27280 

25,028 

26200 

26,590 

26.963 

27,066 

27,195 

MULTIPI^ JOBHOLDERS 










Total rmdtipie jobholders 

7,653 

7.781 

7.265 

7,685 

7.441 

7,626 

7.656 

7,748 

7,292 

Percent of total wnfrfoyed 

5.2 

5.5 

52 

5.3 

52 

5.4 

5.4 

5.5 

5.2 


Data not available. 

2 Emfrfoyed firiMime vwMkere are persons vrho usually writ 35 hours or rrxxe 
p^week. 

^ Employed p»t-time workers are persons who usually work less bwrr 35 
hmirs pBT week. 


NOTE: Detail lor the seasonally ac^usted data ^lown in this t^sle vdB not 
necessarBy add to totals because of the bidependent seasonal adjustment of ttie 
various series. Updated population cwttrols are b^oduced annuaby with die 
release of January data. 
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Table A-7. Selected unemployment indicators, seasonal^ adjusted 


Characteristic 

Number of 
unwnpioyed persons 
- (in thousands) 

Unemployment rates ^ 

May 

2006 

AfK*. 

2009 

May 

2009 

May 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

Apr. 

2009 

May 

2009 

AGE AND SEX 






■ 



n 

Tot^, 16 years artd over 

8.536 

13.724 

14,511 

5.5 

7,6 


I^^B 

HH 












16 to 17 years 

560 

5») 

548 

21.5 

21.4 

22.9 

23.7 

23.0 






17.6 











75 

fl 0 


^ R 

20 to 24 years 

1.581 

Z25B 

2.265 

10JJ 

12.1 

12.9 

14.0 

14.7 


25 years and over 

5.554 

9,999 

10.740 

4.2 

6.4 





25 to 54 years 

4,650 

8.139 

8.777 

4.5 



7.6 



. 25 to 34 ya^ 

1,791 

3,229 

3.514 

5.4 

■9 


9.0 

9.7 

10.5 

^ to 44 years 

1,509 

2.580 

2,789 

4.3 



7.2 

7.5 


45 to 54 years 

1.350 

2.330 

2.474 

3.8 



8.6 



55 years arxl oror 

915 

1.849 

1.961 

3.3 


5.6 

6.2 

6.4 

8.7 

Men. 16 years and m«r 

4.695 

8,242 

8,691 

5.7 

8.3 

8.8 

9.5 



16 to 19 years .. 

774 

839 

889 

20.8 

24.4 

24.9 

25.7 

25.6 

26.7 

16 to 17 ^rs 

308 

291 

301 

23.7 

26.5 

26.5 

28.2 



18to19years 

480 

555 

609 

19.8 

22.8 

24.7 

24.6 



20 years and over 

3,921 

7.403 

7.802 

5.0 . 

7.6 

8.1 

8.8 



20 to 24 years 

902 

1.424 

1.395 

11.1 

14.1 

14£ 




25 years and over 

3.016 

5.911 

6.395 

■ 9 

6.9 

7.5 

7.9 

8.3 

9.0 

25 to 54 years 

2.509 

4,889 

5,320 


7.3 

7.9 

8.3 



25 to 34 years 

1,013 

2,026 

2,162 


8.8 

9.5 

10.1 


11.9 

^ to 44 years 

791 

1.516 

1.691 


6.6 

12 

7.7 



45to54 years 

705 

1.347 

1,468 


6.7 

mSm 

7.1 



55 years arrd over 

507 

1.022 

1.074 

■ a 

5.3 

K| 

6.3 


7.0 

Wanen, 16 years and ov« 

3,841 

5,482 

5,820 

B B 

6,7 


7.5 



16 to 19 years 

589 

560 

«)2 

16.7 

17.1 

18.3 

17.8 

17.4 


16 to 17 years 

252 

229 

247 

19.2 

16.2 

19.8 

19.4 













20 ywrs wrd over 

3.252 

4.922 

5.217 

4.8 

6.2 

6.7 

7.0 

wa 


20to24yeas 

679 

834 

870 


10.0 





25 years and over 

2.536 

4.088 

4.345 

Kb 

5.8 

6.2 




25to54 years 

Z141 

3.250 

3,457 

RK 

6.0 

6.4 


■ ■ 


2S to 34 years 

778 

1.203 

1.352 


6.8 

7.7 


R 9 


35 to 44 years 

717 

1,064 

1.090 

mOM 

^Em\ 



R 9 


45 to 54 years 

645 

983 

1.007 

3.8 



6.1 

K m 


55 years and over 3 

357 

745 

791 

2.8 

5.4 

la 

5.6 

5.4 

5.8 

MARITAL STATUS 










Married men. spouse present 

1.395 

2,986 

3.219 

3.0 

5.0 

5.5 

5.6 



Married women, spouse present 

1.194 

2,077 

2.136 

3.2 

4.7 





Women who malnlato families 2 

683 

999 

1,102 

6.9 

10.3 

10.3 

10.8 

10.0 

11.0 

FULL- OR PART-TIME STATUS 










Full-time wwkers 3 

7.049 

12.037 

12.802 


6.0 

8.6 

—I 

—i 


P»t-1ime workws * 

1.458 

1.744 

1.737 


5.9 

5.8 


m 

6.0 


^ Unemploymeniasapercent^ttwciviliOT labor force. 

^ htot seasonally adjusted. 

^ Full-time wc^rs are unemployed persons who have expressed a desire lo 
wortr fuH time (35 hours or mom per wMk) w are on layolT from full-time jobs. 

* Part-time workers are unerr^rkiyed pnsons wfw have e^^ressed a desire to 


wwk part time (less than 35 hours per week) or are on layi^ from part-ttme j<*s. 

NOTE: Detail for the seasonaRy adjusted data shc^ fo tfiis t^le not 
necessarily add to totals because of the Ind^ndent s«isonal adjustment of the 
various series. Updated population controls are Irdroduced annually with the 
r^ase of January data. 
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Table A-8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment 

(Numbers in thousands} 


Reason 

Not seasonally adjusted 

Seasonally adjusted 

May 

2008 

Apr. 

2009 

May 

2009 

May 

2008 

Jan. 

21X39 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

Apr. 

2009 

May 

2009 

NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED 










Job losers and persons who comoleted temptnarv iobs 

3.949 

8,687 

8.9^ 

4,319 

6,980 

7,696 

8.243 

8.814 

9,546 

On tetTfrorary lay<^ 

856 

1,586 

1,459 

1,121 

1,441 

1,488 

1,557 

1,625 

1,832 

Not on terr^xHary layoff . 

3,094 

7.101 

7,471 

ai97 

5.539 

6,208 

6,666 

7,189 

7,714 

Permanent job losers . 

2,220 

5.853 

6.140 

0) 

(M 

(’ } 

(’) 

{^) 


Persorrs who completed terr^roraiyjote 

874 

1,248 

1.331 

(’) 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(’ ) 

(M 

Jc^ leavers 

819 

842 

851 

681 

917 

820 

887 

830 

910 

Reentrants 

2,515 

2.932 

aj236 

2.522 

2.751 

2.834 

2,974 

3,087 

3,180 

Newenbants 

793 

788 

956 

832 

780 

1,005 

8^ 

900 

956 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 










Totsri unerr^o^ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

too.o 


100.0 

Jc^ losers arid persons who comfrieted temporary 










Jc*s 

48.9 

65.6 

63.9 

50.5 

61.1 

62.3 

63.5 

64.4 

65.4 

On temporary layoff 

10.6 

12.0 

10.4 

13.1 

12.6 

12.0 

12.0 

11.9 

12.6 

Not on temporary layr^ 

38.3 

53.6 

53.5 

37.4 

48.5 

50.2 

51.5 

52.5 

52.9 

Job leavers 

10.1 

6.4 

6.1 

10.3 

8.0 

6.6 

6.8 

6.5 

6.2 

Reentrants 

31.1 

22.1 

23.2 

29.5 

24.1 

22.9 

22.9 

22.5 

21.8 

New oitr^ts 

9.8 

5.9 

6.6 

9.7 

6.8 

6.1 

6.7 

6.6 

6.6 

UNEMPLOYED AS A PERCENT OF THE 










CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 










J^ l^rs and persons who completed tetr^rorary 










jobs 

2.6 

5.6 

5.8 

2.8 

4.5 



5.7 

6.2 

Job iMvers 

.5 

.5 

.6 

.6 

.6 





Reentranbi 

1.6 

1.9 

2.1 

1.6 

1.8 



2.0 

2.1 

New entrants 

.5 


.6 

.5 

.5 

■i 

■I 

.6 

.6 


' Data luM avaSabta. 

NOTE; Upcteled pt^ul^on controls are Introduced annually with the release of January data. 
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Table A>9. Unen^loyed persons by duration of unemployment 


(Numbers in thousands) 


DuraQon 

Not seasonally adjusted 

Seasonally adjusted 

May 

2008 

Atff. 

2009 

^09 

May 

2008 


Feb. 

20(» 

Ma". 

2009 

Apr. 

2009 

May 

20(» 

NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED 










Less than 5 weeks 

3,222 

2.855 

3.192 ^ 

3,257 

3.658 

3.404 

3,371 

3,346 

3275 

5 to 14 weeks 

2.0» 

3.S26 

3.633 1 

2,478 

3,519 

3.969 

4.041 

3.982 

4.321 

15 weeks and over 

2,819 

6.867 

7,148 1 

2,808 

4,634 

5,264 

5.715 

6211 

7,002 

15 to 26 weeks - 

1.263 

2,966 

3.179 

1,238 

1.987 

2.347 

2,534 

2,531 

3,054 

27 weeks and over 

1,557 

3,901 

3.969 

1.570 

2.647 

2.917 

3.182 

3.680 

3,948 

Average (mean) duration, in we^(s 

17J) 

23.4 

23.1 

16.S 

19.8 

19.8 

20.1 

21,4 

22.5 

Median duration, in weeks 

8.2 

15.4 

1S.1 

8.3 

10.3 

11.0 

11.2 

12.5 

14.9 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 










Total unem[*)yed 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1{».0 

Less than 5 weeks 

39.9 

21.5 

22.8 

38.1 

31.0 

26.9 

25.7 

24.7 

22.4 

5 to 14 weete 

25.2 

26.6 

26.0 

29.0 

29.8 

31.4 

30.8 

29.4 

29.6 

ISweksandover 

34.9 

51.8 

51.2 

32.9 

392 

41.7 

43.5 

45.9 

48.0 

15 to 26 weeks 

15.6 

22.4 

22.8 

14.5 

16.S 

16.6 


18.7 

20.9 

27 vraeks and over 

19.3 

29.4 

28.4 

18.4 

22.4 

23.1 


27.2 

27.0 


NOTE: Updated population controls are introduced annually wlh the release of January data. 


Table A-10. Employed and unemployed persons by occupation, not seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers ^ tiiousands) 


Occupafim 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Unemployment 

rates 

May 

2008 

May 

2009 

May 

2008 

May 

2009 

May 

2008 

May 

2009 

Total, 16 years and over ' - 

145,927 

140.363 

8.076 

13,973 


9.1 

Managament, professionai, and related occupations 

52,544 

52,256 

1,407 

2,373 


4.3 

Management business, and financial operations 







occupations - 

21,822 


610 

1,032 


4.6 

Professiona} and related occupations 

30.722 


796 

1.341 


4.2 

Service occupations 

24,679 


1,648 

2.578 


9.4 

Sales and office occupations - 

35,569 

33.854 

1,779 

3,115 

4.8 

8.4 

Sales and related occupations .... 

16,167 

15,627 

861 

1,528 

5,1 

6.9 

Office and administrative support occupations 

19,422 

18,227 

918 

1,587 

4.5 

8.0 

Natijral rasoumes, cwistmction. and maintenance 







occupations 

14,876 

13,445 

1,207 

2,398 

7.5 

15.1 

Farming, fishmg, and fore^ occupations 

1.008 

1,004 

80 

111 

7.3 

10.0 

Constructed and extraction occupations .. 

6.684 

7,339 

907 

1,796 

9.5 

19.7 

Installation, malnt^iance, and n^iair occupations 

5,184 

5,103 

220 

491 

4.1 

8.8 

Production, bansportation, and material moving 







occupations 

16,238 

15.923 

1,228 

2.517 

6.3 

13.7 

PnxJuction occupations 

9.136 

7.557 

653 

1,396 

6.7 

15.6 

Transportaticd and material mo^g occupations 

9,103 

8.366 

575 

1,122 

5.9 

11.8 


^ Psrsorrs wWt no previous wffk experience and persorvs whose last job was in tire Armed Fmces an Included In the unemployed total. 
NOTE: Updated population controls are intaduced annuaVy with the release of JaiMiary data. 
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Table A*11. Unemployed persons by industry and class of worker, not seasonally adjusted 


industry and dass of worker 

Number of 
unemployed 
persons 
(In thousands) 

Unemployment 

rates 

May 

2008 

May 

2009 

May 

;k)08 

May 

2009 

Total. 16 years and over ’ 

8,0^ 

13,973 

5.2 

9.1 

Nonagricuitura! private trage and salary workers 

6.362 

11,649 

5.3 

9.8 

Mining, quanybtg, and at aid gas extraction 

28 

98 

3.4 

13.3 

Constifotion .... 

809 

1,768 

6.6 

19.2 

Manufacturing . 

879 

2.010 

5.3 

12.6 

Dinai:^ got^E 

565 

1,320 

5.4 

13.2 

Ncfoduratne goods 

314 

690 

5.3 

11.5 

Whcrtesate and retail trade 

1.049 

1,835 

5.2 

9.0 

Transpwtation and utilities 

269 

506 

4.3 

8.5 

Inftnniation 

170 

303 

5.0 

9,5 

Financiai activities 

361 

536 

3.7 

5.7 

Professionai and budness services 

829 

1,514 

5.3 

10.9 

Education and healtit sennces 

619 

1,005 

3.2 

4.9 

Leisure and hospitality 

1.074 

1,599 

8.4 

11.9 

Oflier senses 

275 

476 

4.4 

7.5 

Agricxilture and related private wage and salary wtvkers ..... 

94 

136 

7.4 

10.0 

Government workers 

461 

702 

2.1 

3.1 

Seif employed and unpaid family workos 

366 

530 

3.4 

5.0 


' P«sons no previous work es^rience are included in ttw unemployed tot^. 

NOl^: Updated population ctmtn^ are introduced annually with the release of January d^. Effective with January 2009 data, industries reflect the introducthm of the 2007 
Census dassiiication system irtto 9)e Ciment Population Survey. This inrkrsiry ctassiffcaiion system is derived from the 2007 North American Irtdustry Classificatkm 

System. No historica) data have beenievised. 


Table A-12. AKerrtative measures of labor underutilization 


(Percent) 


Measure 

Not seasonally adjusted 


Seasonally adjusted 



May 

2008 

Apr. 

2009 

May 

2009 

May 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

Apr. 

2009 

May 

2009 

U>1 Persons unemployed IS weeks or longer, as a percent of foe 
ehritian Uteor force 

U>2 Job losers and persons who completed temporary jobs, as a 

1.8 

4.5 

4.6 


IB 

H 

■ 

■ 


percent of foe civilian labor force 

Total uneir^loyecl, as a percent of the cIvHlan labor force 

2.8 

5.6 

5.6 

B 

■3 

B 

B 

B 

6.2 

(official unemirfoymont rate) 

U-4 Total un^doyed due discouraged workers, as a percent of the 

5.2 

8.6 

9.1 

B 


8.1 

1 8.5 

B 

9.4 

dwlian labor force phis (Kscouraged workers 

U-5 Total unemployed, plus discouraged vrorkers, plus afi other 
marginally workers, as a percent of the civilian labor 

5.5 

9.0 

9.5 

5.8 

1 6.0 

6.5 

6.9 

9.3 

9.8 

force plus aU marginaRy attached wwkers 

U-6 T(tol imemdoyed, pk» aS ma^foally attached workers, plus 
tctol err^toyed part time for economic reasons, as a percent 

6.1 

9.8 

10.3 

6.4 

B.6 

9.3 

9.8 

10.1 

10.6 

of foe ci^ian labor force plus ati rrwrgtnaily attached workers 

9.4 

15.4 

15-9 

9.8 

13.9 

14.8 

15.6 

15.8 

16.4 


NOl^: Marginalty attached workers are persons who currently are neither 
working nor kwking for wodc but indicate that they warn and are available for a Job 
and have looked for work sometime In the recent i^sL Discouraged workers, a 
«jbset of bre marginally attached, have given a jobmarfcet related reason (or not 
loindng currency tor a job. Perscms employed part tbne for economic reasor^s are 


those who want and are available for fuli-ttrrw work Inn have had to setHe for a 
p^-bme schedule. For rmre Informabon, see *8LS Introduces new range of 
^temabve unempfoyment measures,* in the October 19% issue of the McmtMy 
Labor Review. Updated population conircns are inboduced annualty with foe 
release of January data. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Table A<13. Persons not in the labor force and multiple jobholders by sex, not seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 



^ Data refer to persons who have se3rd>ed (or wo1( durirtg (he prior 12 mortths and 
were available to take a jrA durirtg (ha reference week. 

2 !r»ludes bunks no work avaU^le. coirid not find work, lacks achot^ or training, 
wnpioyer brinks hx) young or old. and oth«' t»>e8 (fecnminabart. 

^ Indudes btose rwho did rwt acSvety look for wwk Irt bre prior 4 weeks for such 
reaswrs as schod or famHy re^ionsibSIties. iK heafbr. arrd transportation problems, as 


web as a srrrall number for which reason for nonpartidpalion was not determlrted. 

* Includes persons who work part time on brdr primary jid> and fob time on ttrdr 
secondary iob(s). rrot shown sepac^aly. 

NOTE; Ui^ted popdaboi controls are introduced annually v4b) the release of 
January data. 
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ESTABUSHMENT DATA 


ESTABUSHMENT DATA 


Table B-1. Employees on nonfarm payrolls by industry sector and selected industry detail 


(in thousands) 


Industry 

j Not seasonally ad^ed 

1 Seasonally adjusted 

May 

2008 

Mar. 

2009 

Atw. 

May 

2009P 

May 

2008 

Jan. 

20)9 

Feb, 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

Apr. 

2009“ 

May 

2009“ 

Change 

ftxim: 

Apr. 2009- 
May 2009“ 

Total nonfann 

138,190 

132,077 

132.348 

132,667 

137,517 

134,333 

133,652 

133,000 

132,496 

132,151 

-345 



109,148 

1(».320 

109,663 

1 1K 0-70 

4 « 4 

III 10 ■ 











lOO 001 

lUJ 'J 

ODD 










IV« 

iwi 

225 





49.5 



rrn 

JJl 

r?f 


ri^r 







77” 

71* 'l 

vni o 




Oil and gas extraction 

158.5 

165.2 

164.6 

165.5 

158.8 

187.7 

167.8 

166,9 

COD 7 
167,1 

liiJ 

167.1 

10" 













Coal mining 

78.8 

83.2 

82.0 

80.S 

79.2 

84.9 

84.1 

83.3 

82.5 



Support activittas for mining 

319.3 

310.6 

298.7 

287.9 

^.4 

329.7 

322.9 

312.2 

302.5 

294.1 

-8.4 





«•»•>< 

TOQ-J 

Tne 

R BO'S 

4Tft 




COTstructkm of buildings 

1,678.1 

1,420.5 

1,420.9 

1,4M.1 

1A76.9 

1,536.9 

1,509.5 

1,481.5 

DC" 

1,4M.4 

303 

1,445.7 

59 

Residential building 

849.8 

689.3 

691.6 

697.2 

847.4 

755,2 

741,2 

724.2 




Nonresidenti^ buiWmg 

828.3 

731.2 

729.3 

736.9 

829.5 

781.7 

768.3 

757.3 




Heavy and engineering consbuction 

1,005.3 

826.6 

864.2 

903.4 

982.1 

926.6 

919.0 

907.2 

889.0 

880.3 

-8.7 

Reddential specialty trade cm^dors 

2,070.4 

1,677.3 

1^697.7 

1,740.1 

2^051.4 

1 [838.3 

l[801.2 





Nonresidential specialty trade contractors .... 

2,596.3 

2,196.6 

2,219.6 

2,252.9 

2,582.2 

2,403.9 

2,363.2 

2,311.1 

2,279.1 

2,248.8 

■30.3 






It eitft 

12,640 

12.468 

12,296 

12,142 

11,986 

-156 ■ 






9 770 

Durable goods 

8,568 

7,575 

7,455 

7,338 

8,567 

7,881 

7,753 

7,620 

7,485 



Production wolrecs 

6,085 

5.202 

5,115 

5,014 

6.077 

5,456 

5,352 

5.239 

5.126 



Wood (xtxiucts 

468.5 

377.0 

377.5 

377.0 

468.3 

403.9 

390.4 

388.4 




N<»imetai!jc miners IHXxItfCts 

476,4 

403.8 

414.2 

411.3 

473.0 

434.3 

42S.8 

417.0 

415.2 



Primary metals 

448.3 

385.6 

373.3 

364.2 

447.9 

409.3 

395.2 





Fabricated metal products 

1,539.6 

1,362.6 

1,334.0 

1,316.5 

1,544.8 

1.425.3 

1,399.0 

1,370.3 

1,343.1 

1.324.4 

■10.7 

Machinery 

1,192.6 

1,068.7 

1,040.9 

1,013.3 

1,192.2 

1,126.0 

1,100.8 

1,070.5 

1,045.3 



CoiT^Hrter and electronic products 

1,250.1 

1,184.5 

1,168.1 

1,154.5 

1,252.8 

1,212.9 

1,196.9 

1,187.1 




Ccmputer and penpherat equipment 

183.6 

173.4 

167.8 

165.2 

183.6 

180.3 

175.5 

173.5 




Comrmmications equipment 

129.0 

128.1 

128.1 

127.4 

129-1 

129.6 

129.0 





Semiconductors and electronic components 

433.5 

396.3 

388.5 

382.8 

434.4 

410.5 

403.3 

397.6 




Bectronie Instruments 

442.2 

430.5 

429.1 

425.4 

443.1 

433.8 

431.9 





Bectiteal equipment and appliances 

427.5 

387.8 

378.7 

373.3 

428.5 

406,1 

399.1 

389.7 




Transportation equipment’ 

1,644.1 

1,402.9 

1,370.5 

1,335.8 

1,636.6 

1.423.5 

1,423.7 

1,400.4 




Motor vehicles and partsf 

905.5 

708.3 

683.2 

651.7 

897.2 

711.2 

718.7 

702.8 




Fumrtwe and related products 

491.3 

405.0 

399.7 

395.6 

491.6 

428.6 

417.4 





MIscdlaneous maiHifaduring 

629.4 

596.9 

598.1 

596.3 

631.4 

611.0 

604.5 

601.1 

601.1 

600.1 

•1.0 

NondursAle goods 

4,974 

4,621 

4,601 

4.606 

4,989 

4.759 

4,715 

4.676 




Production workers 

3.662 

3,368 

3,357 

3,356 

3,693 

3,488 

3,452 





Food manufecturing 

1,463.7 

1.435.3 

1,440.1 

1,453.3 

1,483.1 

1,470.7 

1,467.2 





Beverages and tobacco produces 

200.9 

185,7 

186.3 

188.8 

201.4 

194.2 

191.3 

191.6 




Textile mills 

155.1 

127.4 

126.7 

127.2 

154.3 

133,6 

130.0 

128.2 

127,8 



Textile product mills 

150.2 

128.7 

126.3 

126.4 

149.1 

137.4 

134.2 

129.3 

127,3 



Apparel 

201.7 

172,2 

168.4 

169.8 

200.8 

170.9 

176.3 

173.8 




Leather and aSied products 

33.6 

31.5 

32.0 

31.7 

33.6 

32.4 

31.9 





Paper and paper products 

449.5 

415.2 

412.8 

408.7 

449.8 

427.3 

422.5 

418.3 




Printing and related si 4 }port acti^ties 

601.3 

536.8 

530.2 

529.6 

601.2 

558,1 






Petideum arid coal products 

119,2 

111.5 

113.5 

114.5 

117.1 

114.2 

114.6 

114.5 




Chemicals 

854.3 

821.0 

81S.8 

815.5 

854.2 

832.7 

828J2 

823.4 




Plastics and rubber products 

744.3 

653.8 

649.0 

840.4 

744.3 

679.7 

6^.3 

659.0 

650.2 

640.4 

-9.8 


See foobiotes at the end of table. 
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ESTABUSHMENT DATA 


ESTABUSHMENT DATA 


Table B-1. Employees on nonfarm payrolls by industry sector and selected Industry detail— ‘Continued 


(In thousands) 


Industry 

j Not seasonally ac^sted 

1 Seasonatiy adjusted 

May 

2006 

Mar. 

2009 

^>r. 

2009P 

May 

2(K)9P 

May 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb, 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

Apr. 

2009P 

May 

2009P 

Change 

from; 

Apr. 2009- 
May 2009 P 













Private service-fMovidtng 

93,656 

90,092 

90,334 

90,684 

93.417 

91,686 

91,273 

90.937 

90,615 

90,502 

-113 

Trade, bansportation, and utiliUes 

26,447 

25.173 

25.116 

25,232 

26,503 

25,735 

25,605 

25,479 

25,364 

25.310 

-54 




S.689.3 


COfiOt 

" itn 1 

.. . 

r 

. 








“ Ti r 


' ' 

'^'uj 1 J 

o.orjo.o 

2i.y 






7 

%'nita 


^ nno R 


f t 


Becbtmic markets and agents and brokets ... 

846.3 

836.7 

836.1 

830.6 

847.4 

845.8 

840.9 

839.4 

835.2 

mo 

0 

-5.2 

Retail bade 

15.335.2 

14,640.4 

14,632.8 

14.733.2 

15,419.9 

14,991.5 

14.934.3 

14,872.4 




Motor vehide and parts dealers 

1,891.0 

1.683.6 

1,685.7 

1,689.7 

1,877.4 

1,730,1 

1,716.8 

1,701.8 




Automobile dealers .. 

1,219.0 

1,058.6 

1.054.8 

1,054.0 

1,214.6 

1,088.6 

1.078.7 

1.067.7 




Furniture and home temtetHngs stores 

539.4 

489.5 

485.5 

482.1 

547.6 

508.3 

499.7 

497.7 




Be<*onics and appliance stores 

548.S 

513.7 

511.6 

503.3 

555.C 

535.5 

533.7 





Buflding material arKt gatoen supply str^s .... 

1,321.4 

1.168.7 

1.208.1 

1,240.1 

1,256.0 

1,214,9 

1,207.1 

1,193.5 




Food and beverage stores 

2,861.0 

2,802.3 

2.734.5 

2,820.3 

2,864.0 

2,835.3 

2,826.0 

2,627.6 

2,625.6 



Healte and personal care stores 

1,001.4 

980.2 

978.8 

980.2 

1.004.8 

98S.7 

986.9 

















Clewing and doteing accessories stores 

1,444.4 

1,379.1 

1.375.7 

1,380.4 

1,490.9 

1.445.0 

1,443.8 





Spoftirtg goods, hobby, bodr, and music 
























Gen^l meit^ndise stores' 

2,979.0 

3,013.9 

2,985.1 

3,000.6 

3,043.2 

3,040.7 

3.040.7 

3,045.5 




Deparbnertt stores ... 

1,512.0 

1,498.7 

1,478.1 

1,487.9 

1,564.0 

1,529.1 

1,532.6 

1,530.9 




Miscetlarreous store retailers 

850.4 

788.0 

791.0 

809.3 

851.8 

819.5 

815.1 

810.4 








404.7 


















'! ■ 

Air bansportabon 

499.4 

472.4 

468.8 

470.5 

498.3 

476.8 

474.8 

474.0 




RshI tran^wrtabon 

231.7 

219.4 

216.9 

216.9 

2^.3 

227.1 

224,1 

220.7 

217.3 



Water trsn^rortabon 

66.2 

56.9 

57.1 

56.9 

65.6 

59.7 

60.9 

59.6 




Truck bansportabon 

1.405,8 

1,275.1 

1,265.4 

1,269.9 

1,405.1 

1,323.3 

1,313.9 

1,300.3 

1,281.8 



Transit and ground passenger transportation .. 

439.2 

419.5 

414.8 

426J 

418.8 

408.1 

406.4 

406.2 

399.3 



RpeHne transportation 

41.6 

42.6 

42.9 

42.4 

41.7 

43.1 

43.1 





Scenic and sightseeing transportation 

29.8 

20.7 

24.4 

30.5 

28.1 

26.9 

27.0 

27.0 

27.9 



Support activities (or bansportation 

593.0 

549,7 

547.8 

540.3 

591.S 

5693 

561.0 

554.6 

551.6 



Couriers and messengers 

575.1 

554.7 

550.0 

547.8 

578.9 

563.2 

563.7 

558.5 




Warehousing and storage 

674.3 

646.5 

638.6 

637.9 

877.8 

656.9 

652.1 

651.6 

646.7 

644.5 

-2-2 

Utilities 

557.6 

. 568.7 

567.1 

569.2 

557.0 

569.3 

570.0 

570.1 

569.7 

S69.S 

-.2 

nfermatlon 

3,018 

2,902 

2,884 

Z865 

3,013 

2.924 

2,918 





PuUishing industries, except Internet 

886.7 

826.1 

817.5 

609.4 

890.4 

846.3 

836.3 





Motion picture and sound recording indusbies 

389.4 

393.2 

393.1 

386.3 

383.3 

376,7 

389.8 

393.7 

389.3 



Breadc^ng, except Interrtet 

317,4 

297.7 

294.4 

293.6 

317.7 

306.5 

302.5 





TelecommunicatiOTS .... 

1.025.1 

996.5 

987.4 

986.3 

1,025.3 

1,001.6 

999.5 

996.7 




Data processing, hostirtg and related services 

267.1 

254.9 

256.1 

253.7 

263.3 

257.0 

254.6 

253.9 




Other information ser\ices 

132.4 

133.9 

133.2 

133.8 

132.5 

135.7 

134.8 

134.1 

133.4 

133.6 

.2 

inandai activities 

8,163 

7,818 

7,777 

7,763 

8,179 

7,954 

7,898 

7.857 

7,812 

7,782 


Finance and insurance 

6,038.1 

5.827.1 

5.787.7 

5,767.0 

6,039.7 

5,690.4 

5,853.9 





Mon^ry auteorities - cenbai bank 

22.6 

20.8 

20.5 

20.5 

22.5 

21.0 

20.9 

20.8 




Credit intermediation and related activities'...... 

2,750.1 

2,634.5 

2,614.3 

2,607.8 

2.746.7 

2,665,3 

2,648.8 





Depository credit intermediation' 

1,824.6 

1,779,8 

1,774.7 

1,771.5 

1,824.8 

1.798.1 

1,790-9 

1,783.4 

1,778.7 

1.775.5 


Commeraai banfdng 

1,363.4 

1,331.6 

1,327.6 

1,325.2 

1,363.0 

1,346.6 

1,340.5 

1,334.2 




Securities, commortity conbads, invesbnents . 

663.1 

806.9 

793.5 

782.7 

865.8 

826.5 

814.9 

605.8 




Ir^rarKe carriers and related adivities 

2,312.8 

2,276,8 

2,271.7 

2,269.0 

2,314.7 

2.287.4 

2,281.1 





Funds, trusts, and other finandal v^ides 

89.5 

88.1 

87.7 

87.0 

90.0 

90.2 

88.2 

88.1 




Rea! estate and rental and leasing 

2,144.6 

1,990.4 

1,988.9 

1.995.9 

2.138.9 

2,063.2 

2,043.8 

2,027.0 

2,014.0 

2,003.2 


Resti estate 

1,487.1 

1,399.1 

1,398.1 

1,398.1 

1,486-2 

1,444.9 

1,432.4 

1,421.9 

1,413.4 



Rental and teaang services 

630.0 

563.2 

562.6 

569.6 

624.8 

589.9 

583.2 

576.6 




Lessors of nonfinandai intangible assets 

27.5 

28.1 

26.2 

28.2 

27.9 

28.4 

26.2 

28.5 

28.4 

28.5 

.1 


See footnotes at the end of table. 
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ESTABLISHMENT DATA 


ESTABLISHMENT DATA 


Table B-1. Employees on nonfarm payrolls by Industry sectcM-and selected industry detalH—Contlnued 


(In thousands) 


Indushy 

1 Not seasonally adjusted 

j Seasonally adjusted 

May 

2008 

Mar. 

2009 

A^>r. 

2009P 

May 

2009*’ 

May 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

Apr. 

2009P 

May 

2009P 

Change 

from; 

Apr. 2009- 
May 2CK)9P 

Prc^ssional and business services 

17,878 

16,891 

16,767 

16,704 

17,887 

17,205 

17,029 

16,910 

16,799 

16,748 

-51 

Profesaonai and tedinicaf services’ 

7.759.3 

7,748.9 

7,7M.9 

7,575.9 

7,821.5 

7.765.5 

7,729.2 

7,697.9 

7,683.1 

7,664.3 

-18.8 













^Koundng artd bodckeeping serwces 

892.7 

1,037.8 

1,028.0 

881.0 

944.9 

*927.5 

924.4 

929.5 

933.7 

939.8 

6.1 

Architecbjral and engineering services 

1,448.5 

1,356.4 

1.»1.3 

1,344.4 

1,449.3 

1,411.1 

1.394.2 

1,377.9 

1,M3,5 

1,349.1 

-14.4 

Cwnputer systems design related 














1,451.5 

1,457.4 

1,454.9 

1,445.8 

1.^2.4 

1,463.7 

1,4592 

1,461.7 

1,458.9 

-2.8 

Management and terdmic^ consulting 


services 

1,000.9 

1,006.0 

1,009.1 

1.011Z 

1.<»2.3 

1,025.7 

1,021.6 

1,016.0 

1,017.0 

1,017.7 

.7 

Management of companies and enterprises 

1,897.3 

1,850.1 

1,633.4 

1,817.4 

1,90Z1 

1,871.7 

1.862,1 

1,852.6 

1,837.8 

1,821.5 

-16.3 

Aiministrative and waste services 

6,221.4 

7,092Z 

7,193.6 

7.311.1 

8,163.3 

7.567.5 

7.437.8 

7,359.4 

7,278.2 

7,262.1 

-16,1 

Administrative and si^jport services’ 

7,862.0 

6.739.0 

6,835.3 

6.947.2 

7,804.4 

7,203.1 

7,076.5 

6,9992 

6,916.8 

6,898.4 

-18,4 

Employment services’ 

3,210.5 

2,448.4 

Z440.0 

2,479.8 

3Z42.7 

2,720.5 

2,638.7 

2,567.0 

2,504.5 

2,493.3 

-11Z 

Ten^rary help services 

2,403.3 

1,735.6 

1.725.7 

1.764.4 

2,426.7 

1,965.7 

1,892.7 

1.B35.4 

1.780.7 

1,774.2 

-6.5 













Services to bdidir>gs ana oi^iings 

1.936.4 

1.657Z 

1,776.5 

1,852.3 

1,853.5 

1,812.5 

1,796.8 

1,791.5 

1,783.7 

1,784.0 

.3 

Waste management and remediation sennces 

3S9.4 

353.2 

358.3 

363.9 

358.9 

364.4 

361.3 

3602 

361.4 

^.7 

2.3 

Education and health services 

18,847 

19Z86 

19,326 

19Z83 

18,798 

19,119 

19,138 

19,158 

19,171 

19,215 

44 

Educational services 

3,051.9 

3,222.7 

3Z21.2 

3.123Z 

3.025.4 

3,088.4 

3,083.1 

3,077.9 

3,072.6 

3,080.5 

7.9 

Health care and soaal assistance 

15,794.8 

16,062.8 

16,104.6 

16,160.0 

15.772.3 

16,030.3 

16,054.7 

16,080.1 

16,098.2 

16,134.6 

36.4 













Ambulatory health care services’. 

5,633.2 

5,763.4 

5,793.8 

5,614.4 

5,634.9 

5,753.3 

5,770.1 

5,779.8 

5,797.0 

5.814.6 

17.6 

C^ces of physicians 

2,252.0 

2.302.4 

2,306.5 

2.310.9 

2Z56.6 

2,300.4 

2,304.4 

2,3oao 

2,310.7 , 

2.314Z 

3.5 

Outpatient care centers 

531.7 

537.0 

539.0 

541.1 

531.5 

538.0 

538.5 

537.7 

539.2 

541.4 

2.2 

Home he^tfi care services 

950.9 

992.3 

1,006.7 

1.016Z 

951.8 

981.4 

991.0 

996.7 

1,005.9 

1,013.2 

7.3 













Niffsing and resident!^ care Polities’ 

3,005.9 

3,034.7 

3,038.6 

3.047.8 

3,ooez 

3,029.4 

3,033.6 

3^041.0 

3!o42.7 

3,048.3 

5.6 

Nursing care facHitiPS 

1.615,6 

1,617.6 

1,621.1 

1,626.8 

1,615.1 

1,616.6 

1.617.9 

1,621.8 

1,624.4 

1,627.3 

2.9 

Sodtf assistartce’. 

2.537,7 

2,559.8 

2,571.3 

Z594.3 

2,504.0 

2,540.1 

2,539.7 

2,544.2 

2,543.6 

2,556.5 

12.9 

ChM day can aervKcs 

888.0 

873.5 

873.5 

886Z 

863.3 

862.7 

860.4 

8582 

854.3 

861.3 

7,0 









»•» w 


4-» 4M 

g 

Arts, mtertainment, artd recreation 

2,060.1 

1.775.9 

1,856.5 

1,972.8 

1,978.3 

1,943.8 

I 1,936.2 

1,928,7 

1.901.6 

1,896.4 

^.4 

Performing arts and spectator sports 

430.3 

377.6 

396.3 

416.8 

409.4 

405.7 

396.6 

400.5 

393.6 

397.7 

4.1 

Museums, historical sites, zoos, and parks 

139.2 

120.9 

126.4 

137.9 

133.9 

130.3 

130.9 

130.6 

130.7 

131.5 

.8 

Amusements, gambling, and recreation 

1,490.6 

1.277.4 

1,333.6 

1,418.1 

1.435.0 

1.407.8 

1,406.7 

1,397.8 

1.377.5 

1,367.2 

-10.3 

Accommodation and food services 

11,660,4 

11,043.6 

11,191.9 

11,403.8 

11,516.7 

11,323.7 

11,299.7 

11,273,2 

11,261.7 

11,270.9 

9.2 

Accommodation 

1,879.7 

1,672.8 

1.679.3 

1,715.5 

1.872.1 

1,768,4 

1,754.7 

1.732.7 

1,723,2 

1,723.5 

.3 

Pood services and drinking places 

9.780,7 

9,370.8 

9,512.6 

9,688.3 

9.644.6 

9,555.3 

9,545.0 

9.540.5 

9,538.5 

9,547.4 

8.9 

<^r services 

S.562 

5,402 

5,414 

5.440 

5.542 

5,461 

5,449 

5,426 

S.420 

5.419 

-1 

Repair and maintenance 

1,247.0 

1,163.6 

1,168.7 

1.170.1 

1,239.6 

1.184.7 

1,177.3 

1,166.3 

1,164.5 

1,161.1 

•3.4 

Perscmai and laiHidry serMces 

1,341.7 

1,294,3 

1,300.6 

1,307.8 

1,325.3 

1.313.6 

1.312.5 

1.302.4 

1,297.2 

1,294.1 

•3.1 

Membership associations and organizations ... 

Z972.9 

2,943.8 

Z944.6 

Z962.1 

2,976.9 

2,963.1 

2,958.7 

Z956.B 

2,958.0 

2,963.9 

S.9 










•>■> MR 



Federal 

2,764 

2.787 

2.895 

2,881 

Z763 

2,793 

2,796 

2,808 

2,694 

2.879 

-15 

Feder^, except U.S. Po^i Service 

2,011.7 

2.063.2 

2,171.5 

2.176Z 

2,007.7 

2,065.8 

2,071.0 

2.086.0 

2,170.9 

2,169.4 

-1.5 

U.S. Postal Service 

752.4 

717.7 

723Z 

705.2 

755.7 

726,9 

724.9 

721.7 

722.7 

709.6 

-13.1 

State government 

5,206 

5.323 

5,330 

5,228 

5.167 

5,192 

5,192 

5,186 

5.188 

5,188 

0 













State gowrrvnent, exduding education 

2.825.8 

2,797.5 

2,800.5 

2,802.6 

2,818.5 

2,811.6 

2!809.4 

2,805.9 

aisos.e 

2;800.2 

-3.4 

Local govemmerrt 

14,906 

14.819 

14.603 

14,895 

14,558 

14,555 

14,559 

14,549 

14,553 

14,561 

8 













Local government, excluding education 

6,474.1 

6,374.7 

6,389.6 

6.461.9 

6.472.9 

6.484.7 

6^46Z5 

6’469.8 

6!470.1 

6i476.1 

6.0 


Indudes ottjer industries, not shown separately. 3 includes ambulatory health care services, hosf^s, arwi nursfrig 

^ indudes motor vehicies, motor vehide bodi« ar^ trailers, and motor and residenlial care bctiides. 
vehide parts. P = preliminary. 
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Table B-2. Average weekly hours of producUon and nonsupervisory workers^ on private nonfarm payrolls by Industry sector and 
selected Industry detail 


Industry 

Not seasonally a#istod I 

j Seasonally adjusted 

May 

ax)8 

Mar. 

2009 

Apr. 

2Q09>» 

May 

2009'* 

May 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

Apr. 

2009P 

May 

2009P 

Change 

from: 

Apr. 2009- 
May 2009P 


33.6 

33.1 

^.6 

33.0 

33.7 

33.3 

33.3 

33.1 

33.2 

33.1 

-0.1 

Goods-producing 

40.2 

38.7 

38.4 

39.0 

<^.2 i 

39.3 

39.2 

38.9 

39.0 

38.9 

-.1 

Mining arxj logging - 

44.2 

42.9 

4Z5 

43.0 

44.6 i 

44.2 

43.9 

43.4 

43.0 

43.4 

.4 


38.6 

37.3 

37.0 

38.1 

38.5 i 

37.9 

38.0 

37.7 

37.6 

37.7 

.1 


40.9 

39.2 

36.9 

39.3 

40.9 1 

39.8 

39.5 

39.4 

39,5 

39,3 

-.2 

Overtime hours 

■B 

2.5 



3.9 

2.9 

2.7 

2.6 

2.7 

2.7 




39.2 


Km 

41.2 

39.8 

39.6 

39.3 

39.6 

39.3 

-.3 

Overtime hours 


2J3 

■n 

mm 

3.9 

2.7 

2.5 






39.3 

36.2 

36.4 

37.6 

39.0 

36.9 

37.1 

36.9 

37.0 

37.0 

.0 


42.5 

39.2 

40.1 

40.4 

42.3 

40.2 

40.0 

39.9 

40.2 

40.2 



42.2 

40.3 

39.1 

39.4 

42.4 

40.4 







41.4 

38.8 

38.4 

38.9 

41.S 

39.7 

39.5 

39.0 

39.2 

39.0 

-.2 


42.1 

40.0 

39.6 

39.5 

42.2 

40.9 






Cwnputer and eiec&onic products ! 

41.1 

39.8 

39.6 

39.7 

41.1 

40.7 

40.5 : 

39.9 

40.2 



Electrical equipment and ^lianras 

40.8 

38.6 

38.6 





48.8 




Transportation equipment 

41.9 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

41.9 : 



40.0 

40.7 



Motor vehicles and parts ?... 

41.5 

37.9 

38.7 

37.8 

41.4 ; 

36.6 







38.5 

37.5 

36.9 

37.7 

38.6 

37.7 

37.4 

37.7 




fi^scellaneous manufacturing 

39.0 

38.3 

37.9 

38.1 

39.2 i 

38.4 

38.2 

36.2 




Nondurable goods 

40.3 

39.2 

38.8 

39.3 

40.5 1 

39.7 

39.5 

39.4 

39.5 

39.5 

.0 

Overtime hrxirs 

3.7 

2.8 

2.6 

3.1 

3.8 1 

3.2 







40.7 

39.6 

38.9 

40.0 

40.8 ; 

40.1 

39.9 

40.1 

40.1 

40.1 

.0 

Beverages and t(^)ac(» products 

39.9 

35.8 

35.0 

36.9 


37,0 

37.0 

36.2 


88.8 



38.7 

36.2 

35.9 

36.0 


37.1 



36.4 




38.3 

37.0 

36.8 

37.2 


37.0 

37.1 

37.0 

37.2 

37.4 

.2 


36.1 

36.2 

35.7 

36 


36.0 

35.6 

36.1 

36.1 

36.1 


Leaflier and aSied products 

39.0 

33.1 

31.9 

31,9 

38.8 ! 

34.0 

33.3 

32.8 

32.2 

31.5 

-.7 

Paper and paper products 

42.1 

40.7 

41.0 

40.6 

42.6 

41.6 

41.5 




-.4 

Prtoting and related support activities 

38.3 

37.6 

37.0 

37.0 

36.6 

37.7 


8/.b 

if.O 



Pe^eikn and coal products 

44.0 

43.3 

43.5 

43.8 

44.1 

45.1 

43.8 

44.3 





40.9 

40.9 

40.7 ! 

40.6 

41.2 

41.1 

41.1 

40.9 




Plastics and rubber products 

41.0 

39.3 ' 

39.1 

39.7 

40.9 

39.9 

39.6 

39.4 

39.8 

39.8 

.0 

Private service-providing 

32.3 

32.1 

31.8 

31.9 

32.4 

32.2 

32.1 

32.1 

32.1 

32.1 

.0 

Trade, toansportation, and utilities . — 

33.1 

32.7 

32.6 

32.9 

33.2 

32.9 

32.8 

32.7 

32.8 

32.9 

.1 



37.9 

37.6 

37.7 

38.3 

38.1 

37.9 

37.8 

37.8 

37.8 

,0 








29.8 

29.7 

29.6 

29.9 

.1 

Transportation and warehou^ng 

36.2 

35.7 

35.4 

36.0 

36.4 

36.0 

35.7 

35.7 

36.0 

36.2 

.2 

Utilities 

42.4 

42.2 

42.3 

42.0 

42.5 

42.6 

43.2 

42.4 

42.3 

42.1 

-.2 


36.2 

36.8 

36.2 

36.0 

36.6 : 

37.2 

36.9 

36.7 

36.5 

36.5 

.0 



36.5 

35.8 

35.7 

35.9 

36.2 

36.2 

36.1 

36.0 

36.0 

.0 

Professional and business services 

34.8 : 

34.9 

34.4 

34.6 

34.9 

34,9 

34.8 

34.7 

34.8 

34.7 

-.1 



32.4 

32.2 

32.2 

32.7 

32.4 

32.3 

32.4 

32.4 

32.4 

,0 







24.8 

25.0 

24.8 

24.8 

24.8 

.0 

Other services - 

30.7 

30.5 

30.4 

30.5 

30.8 

30.7 

' 30.6 

30.5 

30.5 

30.6 

.1 


’ Data relate to producfitm workws in mining and logging and manufacturing. * Includes motor vehicles, motw vehltde bodies and trailers, and motor 

construction workers ki construction, and rHXisuperviwty wwkers vehicle parts, 

kj the servi^^rowding industiies. These groups account tor approximately ^ = preliminafy. 


four-fifths of the total employment on private nonfarm payrrtls, 
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Table B-3. Average hourly and weekly earnings of production and nonsupervisory workers^ on private nonfarm payrolls by industry sector and 
selected industry detaii 


Industoy 

1 Averse hoiriy earnings 

I Average weekly earnings 

May 

2008 

Mar. 

2009 

Apr. 

2009P 

May 

2009P 

May 

2008 

Mar. 

2009 

Apr. 

2009P 

May 

2009P 









$603.34 



























989.86 


















710.54 



















Nonmetailic miners products 

16.89 

17.19 

17.40 

17.33 . 

717.83 

673.85 

697.74 

700.13 


20.24 

19.69 

20.01 

19.97 

854.13 

793.51 

782.39 

786.82 

Fabricated metal producte 

16.85 

17.29 

17.43 

17.39 

597.59 

670.85 

669.31 

676,47 

MacWnery .... 

18.01 

18.26 

18.22 

18.31 

758.22 

730.40 

721.51 

723.25 

Computer and elec^nxtic products 

20.95 

21.71 

21.75 

21.84 

861.05 

864.06 

861.30 

867.05 

Electric^ equipment and aji^iances 

15.66 

15.95 

16.00 

16.12 

638.93 

615.67 

617.60 

633.52 

Transportatkxi equipment 

23.59 

24.80 

24.76 

24.83 

988.42 

992.00 

990.40 

993.20 

Furniture and related {»oducts 

14.48 

15.02 

14.95 

14.99 

557.48 

563.25 

551,66 

565.12 

K^sceltaneous manuferSuring 

14.97 

16.02 

16.02 

15.92 

583.83 

613.57 

607.16 

606.55 

NonduraWe goods 

16.05 

16.43 

16.53 

16.42 

646.82 

644.06 

641.36 

645.31 

Food manufacturing 

13.91 

14.24 

14.28 

14.23 

566.14 

563.90 

555.43 

569.20 

Beverages and tobatxo producte 

19.19 

20.40 

20.25 

20.25 

765.68 

730.32 

708.75 

747.23 






522.45 



492.48 

Textile product mSIs 

11.86 

11.34 

11.35 

11.33 

454.24 

419.58 

417.68 

421.48 

Apparel 

11.43 

11.26 

11.48 

11.36 

412,62 

407.61 

409.84 

411.23 

Leather and allied products 

12.88 

14.21 

14.34 

13.89 

502.32 

470.35 

457.45 

443.09 

Paper and paper pioducte 

18.79 

18.90 

19.26 

19.03 

791.06 

769.23 

789.66 

772.62 

Printing and r^M support activities 

16.66 

16.69 

16.75 

16.61 

638.08 

627.54 

619.75 

614.57 

Peboieum and coal products 

26.85 

29.80 

29.89 

29.37 

1,181.40 

1,290.34 

1,300.22 

1.286.41 

Chem(c«^s 

19.33 

19.93 

20.01 

20.08 

790.60 

815,14 

814.41 

615.25 

Plastics and robber produ«s 

15.74 

16.20 

16.20 

16.11 

645.34 

836.66 

833.42 

639.57 

Private service-providing 

17.84 

18.31 

ia.25 

18.18 

569.77 

587,75 

580.35 

579.94 

Trade, transportation, and utilities 

18.12 

16.45 

16.43 

16.37 

533.57 

537.92 

535.62 

538.57 

VWrolesale trade 

19.93 

20.64 

20.69 

20.66 

761.33 

782.26 

777.94 

778,88 

Retail trade 

12.89 

13.02 

13.02 

13.00 

386.70 

384.09 

385.39 

388.70 

Transportation and warehousing 

18.35 

18.64 

18.59 

18.46 

664.27 

665.45 

658.09 

664.56 

Utilities 

28.84 

29.42 

29.51 

29.56 

1,222.82 

1,241.52 

1,248,27 

1,241.52 

Information 

24.65 

25.40 

25.22 

25.34 

892.33 

934.72 

912.96 

912.24 

Financial activities 

20.19 

20.67 

20.65 

20.69 

718.76 

754.46 

739.27 

738.63 

F^fessionai and business services 

20.88 

22.52 

22.30 

22.23 

726.62 

785.95 

767.12 

769.16 

Education and healtii services 

18.76 

19,23 

19.33 

19.29 

609.70 

623.05 

622.43 

621.14 

L^^ire and hospitality 

10.83 

11.00 

10.99 

10.98 

274.00 

272.80 

270.35 

271.21 

Other services 

16.11 

16.33 

16.26 

16.32 

494.58 

498.07 

494.30 

497.76 


^Seefix^ote 1,taUeB*2. 
**= preliminary. 
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Table B-4. Average houriy earnings of production and nonsupervisory workers^ on private nonfarm payrolls by industry sector 
and selected indusby detail, seasonally adjusted 


Indusby 

May 

2008 

200Q 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

Apr. 

2009P 

May 

2009P 

Percent 
change from: 
Apr. 2003- 
hfev 2009 P 


1 








$17.99 

$18.43 

$18.46 

$18.50 

$18.52 

$18.54 

0.1 

Con^nt (1982) ddiars ? 

8.27 

8.64 

8.61 

8.64 

8.65 

NA 

(=) 


19.20 

19.72 

19.78 

19.85 

19.84 

19.86 

.1 


21.79 

23.14 

23.14 

23.33 

23.32 

23.25 

-.3 






22.58 

22.66 

.4 


17.68 

17.99 

18.07 

18.10 

18.12 

18.10 

-.1 

Excluding overtime 1. 

16.86 

17.36 

17.47 

17.52 

17.52 

17.50 

-.1 





19.17 

19.20 

19.22 

.1 





16.46 

16.48 

16.44 

-.2 

Private servi(»-pixnndir^ 


18.14 

18.17 

18.20 

18.23 

18.25 

.1 






16.40 

16.40 

.0 

Wholesale trade 

20.07 

20.41 

20.52 

20.59 

20.70 

20.77 

.3 





12.97 

12.98 

12.98 

.0 

Transpwtetion and warehousing 

18.39 

18.72 

18.67 

18.68 

18.85 

18.60 

-.3 












25.09 

25.31 

25.25 

25.37 

.5 



20.53 

20.55 

20.62 

20.64 

20.73 

.4 

Professional and business services 

20.96 

22.04 

22.17 

22.26 

22.30 

22.35 

.2 






19.34 

19.35 

.1 


10.63 

10.97 

10.97 

10.98 

10.98 

10.99 

.1 

OUwr services 

16.04 

16.30 

18.25 

16.23 

16.23 

18,27 

.2 


^ See fboQiote 1, table B>2. * Derived by assumir^ that overtkne hours are paid at the rate of time 

2 Tbe Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers and one-half. 

(CPt-W) is used to deflate this swtes. N A s not evailat^. 

^ Change was 0.1 percent from Mar. 2009 to Apr. 2009, the latest mmth available. ^ ~ preliminary. 
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Table B-S. indexes of aggregate weekly hours of production and nonsupervisory workers^ on private nonfarm pa^olls by industry sector and 
selected industry detail 


(2002=1CK)) 



Not seasonally ac^isted 


May I Mar. i Apr. | May 
2008 2009 2009f> 


Total private 106.9 

Goods-pTOdudng 98.4 

Mining and logging 133.4 


Durable goods 

Wood products 

Nonmetallic mineral products 

Primay me^s 

Fabricated metal product 

Machinery 

Cwnputer and elecfronic products 

Electrical equipment appliances ... 

Transportabon equipment 

Motor vehicles and parts * 

Furniture arrd related products 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 

Nwidurabie goods 

Food manufecturir^ 

Beverages and tobacrx) producfa 

Textile mills , 

Textile fxoduct mills 

Apparel 

Leatiierand allied products 

Paper and paper i»oducts 

Printing arrd r^ted si^iport activities .. 

Petroleum and coal products 

Chemic^s 

Plastics and rubber products .. 


Private service-providing 

Trade, transportation, and utilities 


Transportation and warehousing 1 08.4 

Utilities 97.3 

Infarmatim 99.8 

Financfai activities 107 

Rx>fessicxial and busmess services 114.8 

Education and health semces 115.7 

Insure and hospitality 1 12.6 

Other swvices 100.2 


’ See fbotirote 1, table B-2. 

2 Indudes motor vehides, motor vehicle bodies and trailers, and 
motor \«hide parts. 

Psjwetiminary. 

NOTE: The index of aggregate weekly hcHjrs are calcinated by dividing 


Season^ adjusted 


May 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

Apr. 

2009P 

106.9 

102.5 

101.9 

100.7 

100.4 

98.1 

88.1 

86.5 

84.1 

82.9 

134.9 

138.3 

135.1 

129.6 

125.4 

108.6 

97.5 

96.1 

93.2 

90.9 

91.7 

81.7 

79,8 

78.3 

77.3 

94.1 

81.6 

79,6 

77.3 

76.3 

79.7 

64.6 

62.5 

62.0 

61.2 

93.3 

81.0 

78.9 

76.8 

77.2 

89.5 

75.6 

72.0 

70.0 

67.3 

103.2 

89.8 

87.4 

84.2 

82.6 

103.0 

91.8 

88.9 

84.9 

82.7 

102.9 

96.4 

94.1 

91.5 

91.1 

89.9 

81.8 

79.1 

76.7 

76.5 

90.9 

73.2 

72.4 

71.0 

69.9 

75.0 

53.5 

53.2 

51.9 

50.6 

77.9 

64,7 

62.5 

61.4 

59.9 

90.2 

84.8 

83.7 

82.4 

82.6 

88.1 

81.6 

80.3 

79.3 

79.2 

101.8 

98.7 

98.0 

96.2 

99.1 

93.8 

90.1 

88.8 

86.7 

85.3 

49.4 

39.7 

38.2 

37.3 

37.5 

71.9 

62.7 

61.4 

58.5 

57.6 

S6.3 

49.7 

48.4 

48.4 

47.0 

71.8 

60.9 

59.1 

57.4 

56.8 

63.9 

77.9 

76.4 

74.8 

74.4 

87.9 

78.7 

76.5 

75.9 

74.8 

101.3 

93.3 

89.2 

89.4 

92.4 

95.2 

91.0 

90.4 

89.3 

68.6 

68.9 

78.0 

76.2 

74.3 

73.9 

109.4 

106.6 

105.9 

105.5 

105.1 

104.3 

100.2 

99.3 

98.6 

98.4 

109.7 

105.6 

104.2 

103.3 

102.5 

101.1 

96.8 

96.8 

96.1 

96.1 

108.4 

102.8 

101.2 

100.7 

100.6 

97.5 

100,1 

101.6 

99.6 

99.0 

100.7 

99.4 

98.4 

97.4 

96.2 

108.1 

106.5 

105.8 

104.9 

104.0 

1155 

110.1 

108,6 

107.5 

107.1 

116.0 

117.2 

116.9 

117.4 

117.5 

110.5 

106.7 

107.2 

106.1 

105.8 

99.9 

96.2 

97.6 

97.0 

96.9 


the current monOi's estimates of aggregate hours by tf» 
cwiesponding 2002 anny^ average tevels. Aggregate hours estimates 
are the product of estimates of average weekly hours and produt^on 
and nonsupervisory worker employment. 
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ESTABUSHMENT DATA ESTABLISHMENT DATA 


Table B-6. Indexes of aggregate weekly payrolls of production and nonsupervisory workers^ on piivate nonfarm payrolls by industry sector and 
selected indus^ detail 

(2032= 1CK)) 


industry 

1 Not seasonally a(^usted 

I SeasonaHy adjusted 

May 

2008 

H 

2009P 

May 

2009P 

May 

2008 


Feb. 

2009 

IBI 

Apr. 

2009P 

May 

2009P 

Percent 
c^iange from; 
Apr. 2009- 
Mav 2009 P 

Total private 

128.1 

123.2 

122.1 

123.0 

128.5 

126.2 

125.7 

124.4 

124.2 

123.5 

-0.6 


115.4 

98.1 

97.5 

99.3 

115.4 

106.4 

104.7 

102.3 

100,7 

99.1 

-1.6 

K^ning and losing 

167.0 

170.3 

164.7 

162.8 

170.9 

186.2 

181.8 

175.9 

170.1 

167.8 

-1.4 



104.3 

105.4 

112.0 

127.4 

118.0 

116.4 

113.7 

110.9 

110.1 

-.7 


i 




106.0 


94.3 : 

92.6 

91.6 

89.7 

-2.1 



. 91.7 

89.7 

88.5 : 

109.4 

96.8 

94.9 

92.6 

91.4 

88.9 

-2.7 

Nondurable goods 


90.3 

89.6 

90.2 

100.1 

94.7 

93.6 

92.2 

92.2 

91.4 

-.9 









131.6 

131.3 

131.3 

.0 

Trade, bansportabon, and utilities 

119.2 

114.1 

113.3 

114.5 

120.0 

116.9. 

116.1 

115.2 

116.1 

115.1 

.0 

Whtrfesale trade 

128.7 

124.9 

123.7 

123.8 

129.8 ; 

126.9 

126.0 

125.3 

125.0 

124.6 

-.3 

Retail tratte - 

110.5 

104.6 

105.0 

106.7 

111.5 

107.7 

107.5 

106.9 

107.0 

107.2 

.2 











118.8 

-.2 

Utilities 

117.1 

121.3 

121.3 

120.8 

117.3 

122.1 

125.8 

121.8 

121.3 

121.2 

-.1 

Information 

121.8 

122.9 

118.8 

118.3 

123.1 

122.9 

122.2 

122.0 

120.3 

119.8 

-.4 

Rnandat activities 

133,8 

134.8 

131.4 

131.1 

135.2 

135,1 

134.4 

133.8 

132.7 

132.7 

.0 

Professional and busirtess services 

142.6 

142.5 

139.9 

139.8 

143.7 

144.3 

143,3 

142.4 

142.1 

141.2 

-.6 

Etfocation and he^ sen^s 

142.7 

149.4 

149.6 

149.0 

143.4 

147.8 

147.9 

148.5 

149.4 

149.8 

.3 

Leisure and hospitality 

138.5 

128.4 

129.7 

133.7 

135.9 

132.9 

133.6 

132.3 

131.9 

132.2 

2 

Otiier services 

117.6 

114.8 

114.3 

115.6 

116.8 

; 116.6 

115.6 

114.7 

114.5 

115.1 

.5 


'' See footnote 1, table B-2. by the corresponding 2002 at^nual average levels. Ag^egate 

^ s prefln^nary. payroll estimates are the product of estimates of average hourly 

N07B: The Index of aggregate weekly payn^ls are calculated by earnings, average weekly hours, and production and nonsupervisory 

dividing the current month’s estirriates of aggregate payrolls worker employment. 
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ESTABLISHMENT DATA 


ESTABUSHMENT DATA 


Table B-7. Diffusion indexes of employment change 


(Percent) 


Time span 

IIBI 

IlSi 

IHH 

\wm 

l|l| 

IIQH 

IHl 

IBII 



in 

1 Dec. 


j Private nonfarm payiolis. 271 industries ^ 

Over 1-month span: 


























2006 

64.9 


63.8 










2007 

53.5 

55.5 

52.4 

49.4 

55.9 

48.3 

50.7 

46.5 

55.9 

57,2 

59.4 

57.9 


42.1 

40.6 

44.1 

41.1 

42.6 

36.9 

37.6 

M.1 




20.5 














Over 3-month span: 

























CO 













rT? 

2007 

62.5 

54.8 

54.2 

54.8 

54.1 

50.4 

52.8 

48.7 

53.3 

b.9 

58.3 

62.5 







33.6 




33.2 











■ 


^ ' 


Over6-mcKtth spat: 






















c 

R 

Cl 1 

c 

2006 

64.6 

63.8 

67.5 

662 

65.5 

66.6 

60.3 

61.1 

57.9 

57.9 

6^4 

59.0 




















33.4 

31.0 


r 

‘)Q n 

^ n 

o. « 







■ 

■ 

*■ ■ 

• 

■ 

Over 12-monBi span: 




















61.3 






2006 









pen 

Til 1 












CO o 

^fi'l 


2008 

54.4 


52.6 

49.1 

502 

47.8 

43.7 

42-3 

38.0 





24.0 


19.9 

P 18.6 

P19.9 1 









j Manufacturing paynsfis, S3 indusbfes 1 

Over 1-month span: 













2CK)5 

36,7 

46.4 

42.2 

46.4 

40.4 

33.7 

41,0 

43,4 

45.8 

47.6 

44.6 

47.0 


57.8 

49.4 

53.6 

47.0 

37.3 

50.6 

49.4 

42.2 

40.4 



44.0 














2008 

30.7 

26.9 

37.3 

32.5 

40.4 

25.3 

25.9 

27.7 






6.0 

9.6 

10.8 

P 19.9 

P 12.0 








Over 3^nonth span: 













a)05 

36.7 

43.4 

41.0 

41.6 

35.5 

36.1 

34.9 

36.7 

42.2 

44.0 

38.6 

48.8 


56.6 

57.2 

48.2 

48.2 

44.6 

50.0 

43,4 

45.2 

36,7 

33.1 

35.S 

39.2 


40.4 

33,1 

33.1 

28.9 

29.5 

30.1 

312 

28.9 

30.7 

30.7 

392 

512 


: 48.6 

33,7 

28.3 

29.5 

26.5 

22.9 

19.9 







6.0 

3.6 

3.6 

P 8.4 

>>102 








Over 6<4nonth span: 













2006 

33.7 

39.8 

38.0 

36.1 

35.5 

34.9 

39.8 

36.1 






45.2 

45.2 

50.6 

48.8 

50.6 

50.0 

452 

47.0 






37.3 

33.1 

29.5 

28.9 

30.7 

34.9 

28.9 

26.S 

29.5 

28.3 

33.7 

38.0 


34.3 

30.1 

37.3 

35.5 

25.3 

»3.5 

17.5 

18.1 






9.0 

4.8 

4.9 

1* 6.0 

P 6.0 








Over 12-montti span: 














45.2 

44.0 

42.2 

41.0 

36.7 

35-5 

32.5 

34.3 






44.0 

41.0 

41.0 

39.6 

39.8 

45.2 

422 

42.8 

47.0 





39.8 

36.7 

37.3 

30.7 

28.9 

29.5 

30.7 

28.9 






27.7 

26.9 

25.9 

25.3 

30.7 

27.1 

24.7 

19.3 






8.4 

4.8 

4.8 

P 4.8 

P 7.2 









^ Based on seasonatty adjusted data for 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans and 
unadju^ed data for ttte 12-month span. 

P=preiiminafy. 

NOTE: Figures are ttie percent of Hiduslries wiSi emptoyment increasing 


plus one-haff of the industries with unchanged employment, where 
50 percent indicates an equal balance betaken indusWes increasng 
and decreasing employment. 
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Prepared Statement of Senator Robert P. Casey, Jr. 

Mister Chairman, thank you for holding this hearing today on this very important 
monthly jobs report. 

Although the numbers of Americans applying for unemployment benefits have 
continued to decrease in recent weeks, the overall employment picture is bleak with 
350,000 jobs lost in May, bringing the total to 7 million jobs lost since the recession 
began in December 2007. A monthly job loss of 350,000 may look better compared 
to the 700,000 lost in March but we are still shedding hundreds of thousands of jobs 
a month. 

Furthermore, once unemployed, people are struggling tremendously to find work. 
According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics May report, of the 14.5 million unem- 
ployed, 3.9 million — over one-quarter — were “long-term unemployed,” meaning that 
they have been out of work and searching for a new job for at least six months. 
Of those out of work for more than six months, over one-half were unemployed for 
a full year or longer. 

We have seen that the employment situation is especially challenging within cer- 
tain demographic groups. The BLS reports over the last year have shown that rising 
unemployment is affecting minority populations in particular. The unemployment 
rate for African Americans is 15.0 percent while the rate for Hispanics rose from 
11.3 percent to 12.7 in the last month alone — well above the unemployment rate for 
whites, which is 8.6 percent. I am concerned that relief from this recession will be 
all too slow for those most likely to be impacted. 

Given these startling facts, we need to take action now on two tracks. First, we 
need to continue to take the immediate steps necessary to stabilize the housing mar- 
ket, thaw the credit markets, and spur job creation. Passage of the Recovery and 
Reinvestment Act was an essential component of our strategy to create and retain 
good paying jobs. In the long term, we need to pass healthcare legislation this sum- 
mer, strengthen job training programs and make sure that the doors to higher edu- 
cation remain open. 


o 



